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T first, I opened my eyes ; 
' wide in astonishment, } 
and, rising, stood | 
and stared at Ned, 
as he lay comfort- { 
ably stretched out 
on the grass. Then 
I began to laugh, } 
and laughed until 
5 the tears came. 

“You find it amusing, do you?” 
quoth Ned, coolly. “ Well, it is 
funny, and I became hilarious | 
myself when the ‘idea first struck me. 
I ran against ioe idea that I loved you, 
you know—last nigh’ it, and it nearly knocked } 
me over. Suéh an ‘unexpected blow was } 
enough to fell-an ox, much less a delicate 
individual like myself. But no more laugh- 
ing, Vivian; this is a serious talk, and } 
laughter is inappropriate to the occasion.” 

Whereat I lai more than ever, and } 
exclaimed : 

“Qh, you vidiVeioge. fellow Y 

“Yes, you are right; you show your usual 
sound judgment, in pronouncing my conduct } 
ridiculous. It is really madness, to bestow 
my affections on a person so unable to appre- 
ciate their value. But, Vi, I have discovered } 
that no human being is exactly sane on all ’ 
subjects, and I am just now developing the 
conviction that, strong as my mind is, it has 
its weak points.” 







“Oh, yes, certainly,” I said, laughing still, } 


“T thank you very much for 8 honoring me, 
Mr. Wharton.” 

“Not at all, my dear girl,” he answered, 
calmly, raising himself on his elbow. “ Of 
course, I am aware that I could do a great } 
deal better then to marry you. But I am‘ 


; tender-hearted, you see; and, being certain 
‘that, if Ido not take you, you are likely to 
be-Jeft-L Oh, you needn’t glare at me— 
} you know very well, Vivian, that your nose 
is awfully freckled, and it’s not every fellow 
; who is willing to burden his life with a 
 freckled- nosed wife! Not to mention the 
color of your hair, which, if not the true 
and unadulterated red—” 

“There! I am tired of your impertinent 
} nonsense,” I interrupted. “You can stop 
out here under the trees, and smoke, as long 
as you wish; I am going into the house.” 

He startéd up and caught my hand, saying 
piboatews 

“ Remember, Vivian, no more flirting with 
; Frank Gregg. I will not permit it; “As 
you are my betrothed now, I have, and will 
assert, my rights. You must bid him leave 
you forever; such is my command. Now 
you may go into the house, while I will 
remain here and console myself for the 
; sacrifice I nares this morning made, by 
} smoking a cigar.” 

He raised my hard to His, lips and would 
have kissed its but, s snatehing | it away, while 
a blush covered my faite; L¢ 

“ Really, » Ned, ee are earying your 
; nonsense too far,” an oy Vlog I walked 
> with great dignity tot 

It was a warm bright Ton day, so I 
seated myself in the veranda, From my 
position, I could see Ned stretched at full 

smear the great oak that was the 
pride of our lawn. He was lazily smoking, 
and gazing in a contemplative way upward. 
“Looking for a bird’s nest in the tree, 
; perhaps,” I thought; yet, smile as I might, 
the foolish fellow’s declaration, ridiculous 
as it was, would haunt my wiind: 
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Ned Wharton and [ had known each other “When will Kate get here?” I asked, 
since our babyhood. His parents lived just } disregarding his closing remark. 
across the street, and our house was a second; “The sixth of July is the fatal day set 
home to him. We had been friends all our} for the arrival of my destiny, as personified 
lives, and had quarreled and made up almost ; by the bewildering Miss Lilian. This is the 
every week. Now he was twentythree, and ; 29th of June; one wéek, and the moment- 
I not yet twenty; and to-day, for the first } ous hour will be at hand. But, having told 
time, he had declared he loved me—but in my pleasing news, now, dear Vivian, I must 
_such a fashion! And yet I fancied there : tell you something which will make you 
was something more than his usual careless ; weep. A man—he certainly must be mad; 
fun in his words. Of course, I didn’t love } how else can I account for his want of 
Ned—certainly not—in that way, and I} business judgment?—wishes me to go to 
wished he had not talked in such a silly } Laurence County, to advise him about the 
manner. ; purchase of a large tract of land. Flattered 
Just then, Ned rose and came toward me. | by his extraordinary appreciation of my 
“See,” he said: “here come Mrs. and Miss } qualifications as guide, philosopher, and 
Gregg—they probably intend to reproach } friend, in a weak moment I consented to 
you for trifling with their son and brother. } accompany him, and we start one hour from 
I don’t wish to witness the distressing scene,’ now, to be gone at least a week. What! 
so I’ll depart.” ; are you shedding no tears? Noble girl! 
He took a few steps forward, and stopped. } I am proud of your courage and spirit in 
“Oh, I have set the twentyfifth of October refusing weakly to yield to your natural feel- 
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for our wedding-day ; don’t forget.” ings. You encourage me by your example ; 
So saying, he passed through the hall and } I~ 


left the house by the back door. ' “Don’t be absurd, Ned,” I interrupted. 
I did not see Ned again that day, but} “Are you really going away?” 
early the next morning he came in to give; “Yes, really; and it is time I was off 


me some wonderful tidings. His sister Kate, } now, so I must say good-bye. Remember 
who for the past three years had been study- } our engagement, and don’t flirt with Gregg 
ing music in Boston, was expected home, } while I am gone.” 
and would bring a friend with her. Then, before I 
“Kate writes that this Miss Lilian Marks ; could say a word, 
—lovely name, isn’t it?—is a most fascinat-; he stooped and 
ing creature, and warns me of the danger I } kissed me on the 
run of becoming desperately smitten with her, } forehead, whis- 
So, Miss Vivian, you’d better beware how ; pered softly “I 
you lacerate my feel-; love you,” and 
ings, or I may fly to} walked swift- 
Miss Marks} ly across the 
for consola- } lawn. 
tion.” 
















































How my face burned! He really meant; Dear John! I hope we will not get there 
it, then; he loved me, and in a moment I : too late,” said the mother, and went to work 
knew by the glad lightness of my heart that ; packing such things as we would need. 
I loved him—dearly, dearly. ; I knew very little about this uncle of 
I was not particularly pleased to know ; mine, except that he was an old bachelor, 
that Kate Wharton would soon return home. ; supposed to be wealthy, and bitter against 
I had never liked’ her. She was a haughty ‘ all womankind, because of a love-disappoint- 
affected girl, who greatly overrated her own ; ment in his youthful days. I remembered 
importance, as the only daughter of the {his having visited us once when I was a 
wealthiest man in Grovetown. Two natures} child, and recollected that I liked and at 
could not be more dissimilar than hers and the same time feared him. 
Ned’s. She and I were about the same age, When we reached Alston, we found Uncle 
and had, after a manner, been friends—that ; John much better and hopeful of recovery. 
is, she had kindly patronized me as the child} “I thought I was going to die, Mary,” 
of a widow in very moderate circumstances, } he said to my mother, “and I hated the idea 
and I had received her condescension with ' of death without one of my kindred near me. 
as good grace as possible. But I had not; But, now that I hope to recover, I am still 
grieved when she left for Boston to complete ; glad you and Vivian are here. I have 
her musical education, and I heard with ; decided to give up business, leave Alston, 
more regret than gladness of her expected ; and, if you will have me, I will spend the 
return. And the stranger whom she was to } rest of my days with you.” 
bring—I wondered if Ned would like her,: So it was arranged. We were to stay in 
and if she were as charming as Kate had; Alston until Uncle John got well enough to 
painted her. wind up his affairs and set everything in order. 
Three days after Ned left, my mother} His recovery was slow. We had been with 
received a telegram informing her that her; him three weeks, and it would be at. least 
only brother was dangerously ill and begged } two weeks more before we could leave. The 
her to come to him. He lived in a distant { time passed rather drearily to me, for I was 
city; the journey would be a long and tire-} impatient to reach home. 
some one, but not for a moment did my; I was disappointed, too; I had expected 
mother hesitate about undertaking it, Of a letter from Ned, and none came. 
course, I was to accompany her. I heard nothing from Grovetown until one 
“We can leave by this evening’s train. ! day I received a gossiping letter from my 
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friend Nellie Curtis. Among other bits of; We met agreeable people at Sanborn, 


news, she wrote this: 

“Kate Wharton came back three weeks 
ago; she is more affected than ever, as you 
can imagine after her ‘ong stay in Boston, A 
Miss Lilian Marks, a very wealthy and stylish 
girl—a blonde. beauty, too—cameswith her. 
It is said that Kate has set her heart-on hay- 
ing Miss Marks for a sister-in-law, and .that 
Ned is falling into her trap very readily and 
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with the best grace in the world. He seems | 


quite devoted to the fair stranger. Somehow 
I always thought that Ned cared more for 
you than for anyone else, Vivian; but, as it 
is reported here that you are engaged to Mr. 


}and spent a pleasant month, Uncle John’s 


health was completely re-established, and 
we found him an entertaining companion. 
He was an intelligent, well-read, quiet man, 
and I rejoiced that he had decided to’ become 
a member of ‘our household. He was very 
kind to me, and generous to what I called 
extravagance, insistingsupon my buying a 
variety of costumes more costly than I had 
ever worn or dreamed of weating. One day, 
he placed in my hand a moroeeo jewel-case ; 
on opening it, I found a beautiful set of 
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“A birthday gift from your old uncle,” 


‘ he said. 


My mother came into the room at the 
moment, bringing a package of letters for 
our relative. She joined in thanks for his 


Gregg, I suppose’ Ned’s devotion to Miss costly gift, but reproved him) for his lavish- 


Marks will not affect your spirits.” 

So that dream was past. I knew now why 
Ned had not written. I was no longer in 
any hurry to return, so, when we were finally 
ready to start, and Uncle John proposed 
that we should first go to a quiet watering- 
place for a brief sojourn, I was relieved and 
pleased with the idea. 


ness. He listened to her, then quietly said: 


“Mary, I have devoted the best part of 
my life to making money, and I have made 
a great deal. Now I propose to spend it. 
You and your child are the only near 
relatives I have, and all I possess is yours 


}as much as it is mine. So let’s hear no 


more on that subject.’ 
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He turned his back on us unceremoniously, 
and seated himself at his table to read his 
correspondence. My mother made mea little 
sign which I interpreted to mean. that I was 
not to risk annoying him by any protesta-. 
tions; then she kissed my ‘uncle’s forehead 
and went softly away. Knowing that he 
might want me to answer some of his letters, 
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lucre which we all so despise yet love, was 

not unpleasing to my rather worldly mind. 
We had been in Sanborn two weeks when 

I again heard from Nellie Curtis, 

“Miss Lilian Marks is still here,” she 


; wrote, “and is likely to remain, as it is 


plain to be seen that she agrees with Kate 
in thinking she would be a good match for 





I sat still, gazing dreamily out of the window, } 


wishing—wishing that Nellie Curtis had not 
written me the gossip of Grovetown. 

My mother and I had never known the 
want of money for necessities, but had} 
always been compelled to practice economy | 
and abstain from luxuries. I must con- } 
fess that the prospect Uncle John’s words } 
unfolded, of an abundance of that filthy ' 

Vou, XCVITI—7. 


are engaged. 


Ned. It is now currently reported that they 
I met Ned yesterday and told 
him of the rtmor. He answered in his usual 
cool humorous way, then turned the conver- 
sation by asking when I had heard from you, 
when would you return, and so on.” 

“He is like all other men,’ I thought. 
“No, no—there is no one like him; but 
I was a fool to think anything of—of—” 
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Then I aoe tg and wished that ; 
I need never go back to Grovetown and see } 
Ned, my old friend, again. 

But soon the time came for us to leave ; 
Sanborn. My mother, tired of gayety, was 
anxious to return home and settle down to 


the quiet life which best suited her taste } 


and health. 


The day before we were to start, I received 


a letter which cheered my spirits wonder- 
fully. It was from Ned, and a very charac- 
teristic epistle. 

“Dear old girl,” he wrote, “how long do 
you propose to remain away from yours 
truly? Haste thee homé, or abide the 
consequences. 

“The good people of Grovetown, in league 
with my sister Kate, are determined to wed 
me to Miss Marks, notwithstanding the fact 

t both the lady and I object to the sacri- 
pa She’s a brick—excuse slang—and we 
are good friends. She is engaged to a fellow 





? he said, coolly. 





not arrive until late i in . ae evening. ini 
; diately after supper, my mother and uncle 
{ retired to their rooms for the repose they 


so sorely needed. I felt restless with the 
' excitement of being once more at home, 
{and had no wish to sleep. 

I went out into the veranda, to look at the 
) stars and to think how near I was to— 

; Ah, there came someone up the grayel 
walk—a tall form I knew well. In a 
moment, he was by my side, had taken me 
in his arms, and kissed me once—twice— 
many times. 

“Really, Ned!” I gasped, but could get 
no further. 

“No more humbug, Vivian, if you phew 
“We are engaged, you 
know. Of course you love me, or you would 
not be engaged to me; and of course I am 
rather fond of you, or I would not be engaged 
to you. So it follows that we are glad to see 
each other after our long separation. Really, 





in Boston, and shows her bad taste by think- ; it has seemed a tremendous while.” 


ing him much more desirable than myself: 


for a life-companion. 

“Gregg is pining away, and refuses to be 
wee 3 You have much to answer for 
in’ destroying that youth’s peace of 

Oh, by the by, have you forgotten 
our. engagement? The 25th of October will 
be here in about two months, and positively 
there can be no postponement. Give love 
te our mother, and hasten home to 

“Yours. forever, | NED.” 
I smiled happily as I read this epistle, 
and my heart beat gladly as I thought of 
home to Ned—the same old Ned I had 
known all my life. 
I strayed ont of the house into a quaint 
orchard, and sat down ina garden-chair 
my letter again and give free rein to 
my fanéies and hopes, 

Ned loved me—he loved me! I could 
give him now only my love in return, but 
Ishould bring a fortune so ample that even 
his haughty sister Kate would receive with 
enthusiasm the news that she was to have 
me for a sister-in-law. 

Oh, it was a beautiful day, a beautiful ; 
world, and I the happiest girl under the } 
sun ! 

Four days later, we reached Greytown, 


wearied by. our journey, but oh! so glad ' ding-present from Uncle John—near my old 
} home, where the dear mother and good uncle 


live h#ppily together. 


to see the dear old place again. 
The train was behind time, and we did 


We went indoors and sat down in the 
dear little parlor, side by side. 

And then for an hour we talked, as lovers 
talk, of our future life together. It was not 
until Ned rose to leave that I remembered 
to ask him about Miss Marks, 

“She left for Boston yesterday. I am 
sorry you did not meet her, Vi. She is a 
} good little girl, and sensible too—only she 
is somewhat idiotic about that Boston fellow 
she is to marry. Kate is awfully cut up 
because I didn’t try to win Miss Marks’s 
affection away from the Boston chap.” 

“T am afraid Kate will be greatly dis- 
pleased with your choice, Ned,” I said, 
laughing inwardly, meekly as I spoke. 

“ Let her,” Ned said, stoutly. “I will not 
marry to please Kate, nor will you either, 
T hope.” 

Then. I told him of the change in my 
prospects, and we rejoiced together. Of 
course, when Kate learned that Uncle John 
was very wealthy and had declared me his 
; heiress, she behaved as I expected she would, 
and declared that I was the girl she would 
; have chosen out of the whole world for a 
; sister-in-law. 

Ned and I have been married nearly a 
{year now. We own a cozy cottage—a wed- 
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UNDER AN UNLUCKY STAR, 


BY H. A. HOLDEN. 
ma NE bright spring day, two} and cheerfully gave all solicited information 
men arrived at the} as to its ultimate designs. 
mining-camp known as} After this, in lieu of the customary in- 
Mill’s Flat, in abbrevia- } quiry as to his personal well-being, the ques- 
tion of the name “Mil-} tion of the progress of the machine was sub- 
lionaire’s Flat,” which it} stituted, and no one seemed to tire or lose 
had been christened by } interest at the stereotyped answer of “All 
its founder. right,” varied occasionally by “ First-rate.”’ 
The new-comers proceeded hastily to erect; Sometimes Shaw came, bringing castings 
a building in a style heretofore unknown to} and other materials necessary to the com- 
the denizens of Mill’s Flat, and, when fin-{ pletion of the machine, thereby creating 
ished, it was speedily stocked with the kind an additional flutter of curiosity. This 
of goods which weré in demand amorg the } gentleman found no favor in the eyes of 
miners. A sign was hung out, rudely painted | the residents of Mill’s Flat: he had a 
by one of the members of the firm, on which } gloomy forbidding manner. 
was inscribed this legend: “ Miners’ Depot,; “’Pears like he’s got something on his 
Shaw & Dallas.” These preparations being | mind,” remarked one old miner to another, 
completed, the senior member of the firm {as Shaw climbed into the waiting stage 
returned to the camp of Valley Brook, } bound for Valley Brook. 
where it was understood they had a similar} “TI dunno,” replied the person addressed ; 
establishment, leaving Dallas in charge of | “but he’s a sneak, or I ain’t any jedge 





the business. o’ men.” 


This gentleman was apparently of quiet; It was a bright spring evening; a crowd 
scholarly tastes. The room back of the | of miners were standing about in the store, 
store, which he used as a sleeping and ) which was also the post-office, eagerly wait- 
living apartment, was piled and littered with | ing for the distribution of the mail: although 
books and papers to such a degree as to} but few were generally favored, as most of 
excite the curiosity and astonishment of his } them had cut loose from all home-ties for 
illiterate neighbors; and behind this was a | the nonce; yet the latter apparently ignored 
small room, from which issued mysterious } this fact every mail-day, and awaited the 
sounds during the hours when business was } final allotment of letters as anxiously as the 
dull and Dallas gave himself up to his real } few who kept up communication with their 
occupation. Packages of unknown contents ; friends in the far-off States. 
were occasionally delivered by the stage- | The crowd closed up around the counter 
driver; curiosity rosé to a’ white heat, and one } as Dallas, who had recently been appointed 
old miner, who had seen rather more of the | ; postmaster, poured out the contents of the 
wicked ways of the world than the rest, said } mail- bag and carefully laid aside a dainty 
he had heard of such a thing as counterfeit- | missive addressed to himself. 
ing. This'suggestion, notwithstanding its dis-; This letter he perused at his leisure in 
creet wording, called forth a storm of indigna- the privacy of his own room, rather to the 
tion and less cautious hints relating to tar} disgust of the occupants of the store; for 
and feathers in connection with the unwary ; their habits were to share generous bits of 
spokesman. There was a certain air about information with each other, which begot 
Dallas which forbade any approach to deep interest in their respective families. 
familiarity; but finally he was interviewed ‘ Jones, from Missouri, informed his friends 
upon the subject of his mysterious occu-; that his wife thought his oldest boy’s 
pation, and without any reluctance stated “ager” was really broken up for good; 
that he was inventing a quartz-crusher, { and Pratt, from Maine, gave an interesting 
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account of the still of his cousin, as } few sisi ttalliftingd, as ae thought, the 
detailed by a particular friend, supposed | loft-corner into a very cozy little apartment. 
to be Pratt’s sweetheart. Altogether, mail- } He was hardly prepared for his guest’s quite 
days were a bright spot to most of the: audible sniff of contempt as he ushered her 
aliens. Many conjectures were made as to } into her room; and when, turning to the son 
the contents of Dallas’s unusual - looking } : of her hostess, who had assisted to carry up 
epistle, and, when he rejoined the group, } her belongings, she handed him a pitcher 
his absorbed manner was observed and} with wild flowers that had cost Dallas a 
commented upon in under-tones. toilsome tramp, with a peremptory order to 
“Can’t be his girl has given him the } } throw out the “weeds” and bring a pitcher’ 
mitten,” said one. : with fresh water, Dallas felt a cold thrill of 
“No girl would be such a fool,” was the ; disappointment. 
somewhat impatient rejoinder. ; The standard of beauty was not high at 
Finally the general opinion seemed to be, } Mill’s Flat, inasmuch as female loveliness 
as expressed by Jim Norris, who considered was meagrely represented by the half-breed 
himself the most particular friend to Dallas, ; wife of Indian Joe and the rotund spouse 
that “it wan’t no bad news, for he didn’t | , of Dutch Jake; consequently Miss Stone’s 
seem to be exactly downhearted, but jest} severe visage, with its Roman nose of the 
studyin’.” Curiosity was not likely to be } most pronounced type and her unmistakably 
satisfied, as Dallas was unusually taciturn, ' red hair, which by no glossing over of terms 
and the crowd slowly dispersed. Once ingen | soma be called auburn, passed not only 
in the sanctity of his own private apartment, } uncriticized, but as the highest style of 
Dallas took the letter from his pocket and } beauty. 
read it again carefully. It was from an old} It must be admitted that Miss Stone’s 
school-mate—a Miss Selina Stone, formerly | bearing was remarkably free and unembar- 





of his New England home, but now in a} rassed, considering the peculiar position in 
mining-camp some fifty miles away. She} which she was placed. Ostensibly, she was 
had come with bridal trousseau complete ; waiting for a remittance to enable her to 
to marry her lover, but she found upon } } return home; meanwhile she philosophically 
her arrival that he had contracted habits } accepted the situation and sought amusement 
of dissipation and been guilty of an offense } by decking herself in her proposed wedding 
which, had it not been for the interference } finery and promenading the streets and paths 
of friends, would, in the rude and primitive } of Mill’s Flat. That she was not indifferent 
administration of justice prevailing in min-} to admiration was a fact patent to the most 
ing-camps, haye suspended him upon the } careless observer, and she was more than 

content to shine as the cynosure of the 


nearest. convenient tree. Under these cir- 
cumstances, Miss Stone declined to fulfill } simple-hearted miners, in lieu of more desir- 
the engagement, and, in her extremity, able admirers, Many a toiling exile fancied 
being without protection and with a slender } he saw in her some resemblance to the “girl 
purse, she appealed to her old friend, as} he left behind” or some favorite sister or 
she called him, though in point of fact he } true-hearted wife patiently waiting for the 
had never been but an acquaintance. home-coming, and sometimes the eager gaze 
Dallas was sorely perplexed. The lady } of admiration was changed to a sad far-away 
was coming—was really on her way, and } look, and furtive tears moistened the eyes 
he had no idea what disposition to make} of the group that sat on the porch of the 
of her. The tavern was not to be thought} Miners’ Depot after supper and watched 
of for a moment, and, after a wakeful night, ; Miss Stone sauntering down to the spring 
Dallas concluded to make an effort to enlist } at the foot of the hill. 
the sympathies of the good-hearted wife of; In this walk, Dallas was generally her 
Dutch Jake, who proceeded to vacate a} escort, Dutch Jake’s oldest flaxen-haired 
corner of the loft over their only room; boy being quite competent to attend to the 
and Dallas, with the good woman’s assist-; moderate demands of customers at that 
ance, gave the corner the necessary privacy ; hour. Occasionally Dallas and Miss Stone 
by suspending blankets which they could ill } rode on horseback to Burwinkle’s, a flourish- 
spare, and, by divesting his own room of its ' ing place a dozen miles or so farther down 
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the valley. Miss Stone, in her improvised i] provision for Miss Stone. It would not be 


riding-costume, made a handsome appear- 
ance, as her figure was fine and she sat her 
horse gracefully. 

Matters continued in this state for some ; 
weeks, until Dallas was suddenly roused to 
a comprehension of the views of the com- 
munity by a friendly miner, who had, after 
making his purchases, conveyed the impor- 
tant information that a minister was expected 
down at Burwinkle’s the following Sunday, } 
and then sheepishly added: “Thought you 
and Miss Stone might like rr it, fur 
’tain’t offen one gits up this Way, and mar- 
ryin’ by a Ragpave never did seem exactly 
the thing, to me.’ 

Fortunately for Dallas, the man finished 
the last word as he passed out of the shop; 
in fact, his remark, out of regard for his 
friend’s feelings, was made during his pas- 
sage from the counter to the door. Dallas 
went back into his living-room, and, shutting 
the door, sat down for a few moments, almost 


too dazed to think; he felt as if someone } 


had given him a blow. And yet—why not? 
He was leading an isolated life, as far as 
intellectual companionship was concerned: 
marrying had never entered his head since— 
And the memory of a sweet, cold, silent face 
brought back the sharp bitter pain that 
kindly time had removed, and he felt for } 
a moment the old agony. A light footstep, 
heard plainly through the ill-fitting door, 
dispelled the sad memory, and he went out 
to join Miss Stone in a twilight ramble. 
He was unusually taciturn, and Miss Stone 
gayly rallied him upon his abstraction and 
brought all her powers of fascination to bear 
upon him until the clouds passed away and 
he felt cheered and happy again. 

The weighty subject of changing his con- 
dition was uppermost in his mind for many 
days. How pleasant it would be to. have a 
real home again as in his childhood’s days, or 
to materialize that ideal home of his maturer 
years, Thére could never be that same fervor 
of first love—that never comes but once; but 
he felt he could truly offer his hand and heart, 
and he well knew there could be no lingering 
love in Miss Stone’s proud nature for her per- 
fidious lover. Of course, he could not marry 
at present; after the quartz-crusher should 
be an assured success, he could venture to 
build and make a desirable home for a wife. 
At present, there must be some temporary 


just to let her remain in Mill’s Flat, if peo- 
ple were coupling their names. He would 
; write to Shaw, and request him to provide a 
; boarding-place for her in Valley Brook until 
her remittance came from her home or until 
; he could offer her a home. 

; Just then, the stage dashed up to the door; 

the driver threw off the mail-bag, and Dallas 
proceeded to sort the mail. There was a 
} letter from Shaw, announcing his intention 
: coming up to look after the progress of 
; 
| 





the quartz-crusher. Here was the very 
opportunity Dallas was wishing for, and, 
now it had come, he felt reluctant to avail 
himself of it, and yet it was best. The 
machine was almost completed, and so much 
of his time had been given to his guest that 
it had been almost at a stand-still for some 
time. However, he and Miss Stone must 
have an understanding. Accordingly, Dallas 
lost no further time in making known the 
: state of his feelings. Miss Stone was quite 
prepared for this declaration, having, with 
her womanly intuition, anticipated it. She 
was only too glad to favor Dallas’s suit, for 
she had no idea of returning home, under 
| et embarrassing circumstances, to be an 
object of gossip and ridicule, as she would 
undoubtedly be, iti the uncomfortably small 
village in which she lived. 

Having completed his arrangement for 
Miss Stone’s temporary welfare, Dallas 
returned to his neglected labor with increased 
energy. There was something now to work 
for—a home and a wife and all the sweet 
possibilities that spring up around a domes- 
tic altar. “A light heart makes quick work,” 
and soon Dallas was ready to test his 
machine. Under a towering solitary pine 
which grew back of the Miners’ Depot, 
he erected a frame and set up his machinery, 
and later an expectant crowd gathered 
around to see it tested. How beautifully 
and easily every part worked and accom- 
plished the desired result! 

“Glory enough for one day!” shouted 
Jim Norris, as he shook Dallas’s hand 
with a powerful grip and called for three 
cheers, which were given with a will by the 
admiring crowd. Dallas knew there would 
be months of weary waiting before his 
patent could be obtained and his long labor 
bring its compensation, but he had arranged 
{his plans for pleasantly beguiling the time. 
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He had already chosen the site of his home, | morning, wan and weak from his night of 
and there was much he could do in his} agony. He tried to be brave and go about 
leisure hours in the way of beautifying the} as usual, but the flesh was weak. Some- 
grounds and making the necessary prepara-} how, as his friend Jim remarked to the 


tions for building. } sympathizing miners, Dallas had “lost his 
An acquaintance in San Francisco, who } grip.” He grew weaker and weaker, day 
was a lawyer, was employed to procure the} by day; the seeds of some malady, which 
patent. Dallas was surprised at the speedy } was waiting for a blow to mind or body 
reception of a bulky envelope from his} that would lessen the vitality, sprang up, 
attorney. ; and the day soon came when Dallas could 
“Them’s the dockyments,” audibly whis- ;} no longer attend to the store, which was 
pered’ Jim Norris, as Dallas opened the} given over to Dutch Jake’s son, and Jim 
package and read an enclosed letter. } Norris pons. his self-constituted nurse. 
But what could it mean? Dallas wer “Tt’s no use,” said Dallas, in response to 
; 
} 


deathly white and feebly tottered to his} the cheerful words of encouragement from. 
room. At last, Jim, venturing upon his} his warm-hearted friends; “it’s no use fight- 
claim of friendship, took the liberty of | ing fate. You’ve heard of unlucky stars— 
intruding. Dallas was lying upon the bed, } I must have been born under one.” 
with an open letter in his hand. He seemed to be slipping quietly but 
“ Read it,” whispered Dallas, faintly, “and surely away. There were days when he 
tell the boys.” was strong enough at intervals to read his 
It was short and to the point: favorite books, and a well-worn Bible was 
his constant companion, on the. fly-leaf of 
which was written “Edward Dallas, from 
his mother,” and an addition in his own 


“DEAR Srr:. I return your specifications, 
and regret to inform you that I obtained a 
nerent, 8 Se wrens 8g0 Mit © machine almows |» sdwriting?:* Whe died June (16th,.48—" 
identical in construction with yours. The} “,, Sieh wii allie * tin ook td Tim a. 
inventor was one S. M. Shaw, of Valley : g) ? 


E ‘| day, “that I want you to remember. It’s 
Brook. I understand that he has sold his ali celia inrjeloed' vu: got::tan guomnies,” nd 


he gave his Bible to Jim, to read a passage 
} he had marked. 

{ One evening, Dallas fell into a sweet 
‘ undisturbed slumber, and, when morning 
came and Mill’s Flat started into busy 
} activity, one had passed through the land 


interests in the latter place and sailed last 
week for New York, in order to perfect 
arrangements for rhanufacturing the machines. 
I also hear that he is on his bridal trip as 
well, having married recently a Miss Stone, 
who I am told is an old acquaintance of 
yours. I hope there is no foul play about cll Bi cab in\ dee ‘ehatiads onthe 
the machine—your letter makes me sus- Th : etsy : 
2 tied ode Sol ‘soon: ere was genuine mourning in the camp; 
Pe ey rash ‘4 » {the miners went about with heavy hearts. 
ours, etc., J.T. BATEs. : ? 
and Dallas’s virtues and wrongs were the 
Jim carried the letter into the store and } all-absorbing topics of conversation. It was 
read it to the indignant crowd, whose rage } unanimously resolved to give the “diseased,” 
knew no bounds, but finally was partially ;as they now reverently called their dead 
appeased by jointly inditing a threatening } friend, a “ first-class funeral,” even going so 
epistle to the offending parties, vaguely } far as to dispatch messengers in a fruitless 
directed to New York, warning the “dia-{ search for a wandering evangelist who was 
bolical villain” and his “hooked -nosed } supposed to be somewhere within a radius 
woman” never to appear in those “diggings” } of thirty miles. 
again, under pain of lynching for the man; Jim Norris, in his capacity as chief 
and a coat of tar and feathers for the woman. } mourner, went down to Burwinkle’s to 
The appellation of “diabolical villain” was } purchase a proper suit to be worn upon the 
suggested by Jim and heartily adopted by} sad occasion. He was persuaded by the 
the crowd, who accepted it as a most} dapper little Hebrew clothier into investing 
expressive substitute for the term in common } in a startling costume of black and green 
use indicating the superlative of rascality. plaid. He was satisfied that the black was 
Dallas made his appearance, the next $a suitable color, but hesitated at the green 
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AN UNSELFISH DESIRE. 137 
until the clothier suggested that green meant { out o’ that text; but we kin all see that 
forsaken; and Jim, feeling his loneliness, } them varmints means them ’ere New York 
hesitated no longer, but took a melancholy ; scamps.” Here Jim, feeling his wrath rising, 
pleasure in the delusion that he was doing } wisely abandoned further reference to the 


PROPER - PDI 


-his coat-pocket Dallas’s dilapidated Bible, 


singular honor to the memory of his “dis- ' 
eased ”’ friend. 

It was decided to inter the remains under } 
the pine-tree where Dallas had made a trial ' 
of his machinery. After the grave had been } 
filled and properly marked, Jim signed to } 
the assembly to remain. 

“ Feller-citizens,” he began, then paused, } 
resting upon this sure foundation before ' 
venturing to plunge into the deep sea of | 
untried oratory. ‘“ Feller-citizens,”’ he reit- 
erated, confident he was right in. this 
expression, having heard it used by a Fourth ' 
of July orator down at Burwinkle’s not a} 
year before, “this ’ere”—“ chap” trembled } 
on Jim’s lips, but, recovering himself, he } 
substituted “gentleman” and continued: : 
“This ’ere gentleman never hed fair play. ' 
You all know how luck—ever sence we’ve 
knode him, anyhow—has always been agin 
him, and, as fur as we kin see, it’s been 
harder’n common of late; you all know 
that.” 

An emphatic murmur of assent went | 
around, and, at the memory of Dallas’s } 
recent wrongs, more than one hand sought } 
its favorite weapon—forgetful, for the’ 
moment, of the solemn occasion. 

“There’s one thing I want ter say, and | 
it’s this,” continued Jim: “Our friend here } 
died believing it was all goin’ to be made 
right somehow, and he’d really be the gainer 
in the end; and I’ve got the words fur it 
that he’s put a marker on.” Jim drew from 


objects of their general hatred and con- 
tinued: “What our friend wanted us. ter 
remember was, it was all right; and it must 
be so, fur he looks so peaceful and happy- 
like.” Here Jim, feeling an wncomfortable 
sensation in his throat and a paucity of words 


} to express his, emotions, abruptly closed his 


remarks, 

The accustomed crowd gathered as usual, 
in the evening, on the porch of the Miners’ 
Depot. It was a sad assembly; there was no 
song or jest going the rounds, and more than 
one miner remarked that it “’peared like 
even his pipe was goin’ back on him—nothin’ 
seemed nateral.” Finally Jim rose, with the 
remark that it “looked mean to be all sittin’ 


{there together so heartsome-like, and him 


a-lyin’ out there all by himself,” and one after 


: another they filed around the corner of the 


store and followed Jim to the newly-made 
grave, and, when one lifted a casting from the 
unlucky machine and sat down upon it, the 
rest followed his example, until it was taken 
apart as far as possible and transformed into 
seats. Pipes were lighted, and at intervals 
subdued remarks broke the silence. 

A breeze sprang up and began to wail 


‘a dirge in the pine-top; the moon rose, 


calm and solemn, and flooded the scene 
with a tender light. The hour grew late, 
and, tapping the ashes from their smoked- 
out pipes, the heavy-hearted group dispersed. 

In the course of time, Mill’s Flat was 
almost deserted. In miners’ parlance, “the 


; diggings were played out.” But, years after- 





; 
; 
$ 
and, clearing his throat and making a mighty } ward, a fresh adventurous band came, bring- 
effort to steady his voice, he read: “‘And} ing improved machinery and tearing away 
I will restore to you the years that the locust } the dilapidated Miners’ Depot. In following 
hath eaten, the canker-worm, and the cater-}a lead—such. is the irony of fate—they 
pillar, and the palmer-worm.’ I ain’t no} unearthed a fabulous store of wealth beneath 


preacher, nor you ain’t either,” needlessly } the spot where lived and died the ill-starred 
explained Jim, “se I can’t make a sermon} inventor of Mill’s Flat. 
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AN UNSELFISH DESIRE. 


No! I ask not for a life high lifted 
O’er the changeful passions of mankind, 
Undistracted, self-contained, and gifted 
With a force to feebler issues blind. 


{ Rather filling soul to overfiowing 
; With the tide of this world’s grief and wrong; 
; Let me suffer, though it be in knowing 

Suffering thus I am not wholly strong. 














JACKY AND THE PRINCESS. 
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CHAPTER I. 
‘HE Princess sat, se- 
pi, curely poised — up- 
%® right, graceful, and } 
alert—not on a chair 
of state, as one might 
at first suppose, but | 
in the crotch or} 
forked trunk of an 
old gnarled apple- 
tree; and Jacky, her 
devoted friend and ; 
slave, who had been > 
climbing and reach- 
ing after apples for 
her to eat, stood now 
on a low-hanging branch of the same tree 
and watched her adoringly. 

They form the central figures of a scene ; 
which must be at least outlined, to bring ; 
them into full and clear relief. Their tree | 
was one of an old, half-decayed, straggling ; 
orchard belonging to a house hard by; } 
a house much older apparently than even } 
these ancient neighbors; a large, low, red } 
brick house, square in shape, with shingled ; 
roof black and rotting, half hidden under } 
locust -trees also black and rotting and } 
crumbling like the house itself resignedly ' 
to decay. 

A public road ran along, not far from } 
the front of this building; not a high-road } 
certainly, for much wearing and washing } 
away in the course of a century’s use had ! 
left it but a great deep gully, and the house, ; 
though really on a level ground, now stood | 
high above it. Between the house and road } 
were some fence-posts scattered here and } 
there in a line, and the remains of a stone } 
gateway. So the place was once enclosed— } 
exclusive, perhaps, or even aristocratic—but } 
now open to the common, with scarce a} 
vestige of out-buildings near it, nor garden, } 
nor tilled ground; all its glory, if it had} 
ever boasted any, fully departed. On this 
warm Indian-summer evening of which ; 
I write, the sunshine did away with all‘ 
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repulsiveness in the scene: bringing out 
what there was of bright color left from 
autumn’s glories here and there, forcing a 
smile in answer to its own even from the 


, old house’s cracked shaky windows, gilding 
} even the dead leaves on its trees above and 


the dead weed-stalks around. 
There is something very venerable, very 


like aged humanity of the stronger type, 
} about an old apple-tree. 
> other thing of growth, more than even the 


More than any 


huge hoary oak, does it so impress us. 
How gray, how rugged, yet sturdy too, with 


; knotty arm-like branches upreached, resist- 
‘ ing, appealing, laying hold of life to the last. 
; And nothing could have been more strongly 
contrasted with my very youthful pair— 
; Jacky and the Princess—than the tree 


wherein they were perched. 

The Princess had another name by which 
she was generally known ever since her 
christening, eleven years before ; but we will 
call her the Princess, as best expressing her 
standing in Jacky’s heart and eyes, her 
relative position to him. For, in Jacky’s 
estimation, she was a princess indeed, of 
true royal birth and beauty and much deeper 
personal interest than any other he had ever 
read or heard of; and so let her be to us too, 


; for a while at least. 


Well, the Princess comes first to be 
described, by right of royalty and sex. ° 
She was tall for eleven years old, well- 
made, slender, shapely, and strong. Her 
face was like that of a handsome boy, so 
straight and clearly cut were its features, 
and so sunburned, though her skin was 
soft and blooming rosily in the cheeks. 
The wind had kissed her lips this evening 
into glowing scarlet, which she vainly tried 
to cool now and then with the tip of her 
swift little tongue, making them only redder 
and hotter all the time. Her eyes were gray, 
clear, and bright, though lacking softness— 
a defect that time and the deepening and 
mellowing sympathies of life might remedy, 
as we shall perhaps see. Her bare flaxen 
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head of hair was rumpled into crinkles and you' ve a heap of books, haven’t you? I saw 
curls all over; her bare hands were stained | ;’em all in that big box one day, you know.” 
and scratched ; her frock somewhat faded,; “Yes, ever so many; but they haven't 
and torn too in her run acioss a brier-field:; any pictures, an’ most of ’em I can’t read 
coming hither: but there was about this; at all, ‘cause they’re in—in Latin, father 
princess of ours a right royal air, never- : says, an’ he used to learn it when he was 
theless—a certain “high quality” look, as; big as me, but he’s forgot it all now.” 

her black nurse had often said, that was; “I’ve got a heap of books with pictures 
unmistakable. {in ’em,” said the Princess, with frankly gen- 

And as for Jacky, who had—so far as he ; erous air. “If you want’em, I’ll lend you 
knew—no pretensions to princely rank; some of my books. You come up to the 
whatever, who was not even suggestively ; house an’ get all you like—hear, Jacky?” 
aristocratic, who was but as a star to the; Jacky’s eyes were eloquent of thanks; 
Princess’s moon—for him, a few words will} he nodded, and then went on softly, as if 
suffice. wanting to make the best of his lot: 

He was short and small for fhistoem,: | “An’ sometimes, when father’s sober an’ 
bareheaded, barefooted, most shabbily clad; ;} nice, he talks to me an’ tells me ’bout; when 
with features undecided, freckled skin, and } he was a boy, ever so long ago. I like that 
reddish-brown straight hair. Not handsome } best of any.” 
certainly, nor even very good-looking, but} “Is he sober often, Jacky?” asked she, 
with soft clear hazel eyes wonderfully gentle ; in a tone of calmest matter-of-course inquiry. 
and kind and steadfast. Not the sort of boy | “Well, I do’ know,” said Jacky, rather 
to tease cats or babies or play tricks on his ; evasiv ely; “sometimes he isn’t, an’ some- 
elders, you might be sure after one look into; times he is, an’ that’s most always when 
those eyes. And indeed they were pathetic | he ain’t got any money.” 
in their lack of natural young healthy; “Pa has been sober now for’most a week,” 
mischief; too gentle, too steadfast, too pre-; said the Princess, a little proudly, as one 
cociously worshipful as he stood quite still, ; who thought this self-denial highly credit- 
steadying himself by a branch above him and } able to the Prince, her father. After a while, 
gazing at the Princess. She, having finished } she added: “Oh, how I wish that he—that 
her apple, the last late autumn straggler | people would neyer do—would never be 
on the tree, took a survey of the premises like that. You know how I mean, Jacky. 
around in silence, then shuddered visibly. {It makes me sick—it scares me. “Deed, 

“Oh, what a lonesome place! Don’t you } it’s the only thing I’m much afraid of.” 
ever get tired of living here, Jacky? And; “I hate it!” cried Jacky, with sudden 
all by yo’self, too—that is, I mean with } passion. He turned burning red with pain 
nobody but ole people?” said she, presently, } and shame, and hot tears came into his eyes; 
pronouncing with some incorrectness for one; the Princess, seeing them, kindly looked 
of such rank, we must own, but still like | away and scrambled down from her perch 
most of her acquaintance. to the ground. 

“No-o,” said Jacky, rather faintly, in} “Good-bye, Jacky,” she said, briskly; 
tones much sweeter and softer than her; “I'll lend you them books, if you want ’em. 
own; “I ain’t much lonesome. I’m not No, I won’t go in, ’cause I must.run home 
one bit in summer-time, an’ when it’s nice; fast as I can. Good-bye!” 
an’ warm like this; but, in them long winter So away she went, fairly flying across the 
nights befo’ bed-time, when I don’t get} fields, right through the brambles which 
sleepy—well, it is a little lonesome then, } snatched at her frock and pricked her little 
but I don’t ca’ much anyhow. I sit by the ; ankles, to where her home—the palace, the 
fire in great-gran’ma’s room an’ read. I like} “big house” of all that neighborhood— 
that, an’ I’ve got a book with pictures in it.” stood on its elevation matching in height 
This last with a little flash of pride, as if} her family’s splendor and dignity. 

a book with pictures were something worth } 
having indeed. | CHAPTER II. 
; 

















“Only one book with pictures?” cried the; Jacky stood for some time, wistfully 
Princess, opening her gray eyes wide. “ But) watching her out of sight, then, sensible 
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of the evening chill coming on, and feeling ; looking idan through it it to something dimly 
a numbness in his bare feet, lie went into } visible beyond. 
the house to warm them. Inside as well | “Ah, my Harry,” she cried, “is that you? 
as out, this house seemed to be grieving} Come here, my sweet, and let me see how 
over some decayed remnant of old-time } much you’ve grown. Come here, my Harry!” 
comfort and splendor. The rooms were; “’Tain’t Harry, missis. Harry’s dead dis 
chilly, dark, and some of them quite empty, ; many'a year. Po’ creeter, how she do talk, 
with plastering cracked and falling on bare ; sho!” said an old negro woman, with gray 
worm-eaten floors; big and dusty and musty ; woolly hair sticking from under a turban 
—all but one, to which Jacky straightway ; above her wrinkled face. She was toothless, 
proceeded. i yet strong and active, bustling around the 
There was no lack of furnishing here; open fire, busily stirring mush in a saucepan 
for Jacky’s father, the master of the house, } for Jacky’s supper. 
John Treunis, senior—“ ne’er-do-weel” and; ‘An’ don’t I know my own brother?” 
sot—had somehow always shrunk from } said the old lady, quite angrily. “I know 
despoiling this room, as he had done all; it’s Harry, or Constantine. Constant—” 
the others, to furnish him money for drink. “He’s drownded, he is,” interrupted the 
Long yellow curtains, figured with red roses negress, and went on: “ Po’ soul! she kyan’t 
’ 





here and there, perhaps of handsome stuff} member nothin’ ’tall. Missis, dat’s yo’ little 
originally, but faded and tattered now, } gran’son; dat’s Jacky.” 

hung straight down over the three windows, ; “Betty,” said the old lady, with much 
transmitting through their texture a flare ; dignity, “how dare you say it’s Jacky? 
of sunset, yellow as gold and pierced faintly ; Don’t I know my own child—my little 
with crimson rays. There was a tall, dark, } Horace? I don’t want to have you whipped, 
carved press in one corner; a chest big Betty; but you must mend yo’ manners— 
enough for an entire wardrobe; a table; for you always were a saucy hussy.” 
with polished top and slender graceful legs ; | She then séemed to forget Jacky, and 
on the walls, some quaint engravings from ; began moving her right hand in the air, 
Hogarth’s “Marriage 4 la Mode”—all very : talking to herself the while: “But I must 
ancient and respectable-looking, as if self- } write my letter befo’ sundown, and send it 
conscious of an honorable past. But the} by six o’clock. Oh, bless us! how the folks 
most imposing thing in the room was a great did stare when we walked in—me an’ my 
high-posted bed, with a tester-frame above, » | dear, an’ me all ready in my white satin 


supporting curtains now tied neatly back; 


lows, an old lady half lay, half sat. Her 


folded smoothly down; her eyes were very 
bright and smiling, yet with a queer unseeing 
jook in their gaze; and her hands—mere 
withered claws from age and emaciation, yet 





; frock. There’s no accounting for a young 
on which bed, propped up with many pil- } 


girl’s fancy—no, no! An’ I dared ’em all 


}to say a word against him, for his blood 
head was covered by a cap of curious pat- {was as blue as the best. 
tern; a snowy kerchief was crossed over her ; 
shoulders, from which the bed-clothes were ; 


Why, the bold- 
faced jade, she turned so white behind her 
paint that you could ’most knock her down 
with a feather. Gracious me! I thought the 
wind would blow the house down, that I did; 

} but I went down the hill to meet him, an’ 
the rain was all over me, an’ the tail of my 


suggestive of beauty past and gone—went; frock all mud. MHeigho! how black the 
sonstantly through many fantastic motions ; general looked when I cut him with my 
in front of her. Now she played gayly on} whip right in his ugly face. But what did 
some keyed instrument of music, then she} I care for him? Now, don’t forget to send 
drew a needle back and forth through i imagi- } my letter by six o’clock, for all my future 
nary texture; sometimes she wrote a letter, | hangs upon it—all my— Oh, I forgot. 
talking and laughing all the while to people Betty, come here and tell me what it was.” 
who were not in the room—nor in existence,; But Betty had gone out, and she only saw 
for that matter. ; Jacky standing by the fire, gazing at her 


Her eyes lighted on Jacky the moment} with curious eyes. The sentences she had 
he entered, brightly yet with a strange far-off } uttered, queer and disjointed as they sounded, 
look, as if she saw him as one sees a haze, ! were doubtless connected with some events 
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in oe past history ; but Jacky thought them ah; dunining him to a big book-case, bade 
very strange and awful. Indeed, he was { him choose what he liked best. But Jacky 
dreadfully afraid of this old, old lady, his; was too bashful and too distracted by 
father’s grandmother, who was always talk- numbers to decide, and so she picked out 
ing to invisible creatures, and who called; for him some of her own favorites: “The 
him by so many dead people’s names. So Pickwick Papers,” “The Book of Martyrs,” 
he hung his head when she beckoned to him ; most fearfully and wonderfully illustrated, 
now, and would not go one step nearer. ; “Ivanhoe,” and “The Great Plague in Lon- 
“There’s no better blood in Virginia,” she’; don,” which last she said was the nicest and 
said, very distinctly and with a nod; “the funniest: of all. With this curious medley 
Treunis blood is good as your own, sir—or } of literature, Jacky was going away, after 
anybody’s. Come, my Horace, my dear, you { a while, when he met the Princess’s papa, 
must remember that. Don’t Gisgvace us, my | Major Oldmoldistone, who said “Hey! 
dear. Be honest an’ brave ral true, an’ never ; Jacky,” and nodded to him in most friendly 
disgrace yo’ good old name.’ and condescending fashion. But Jacky was 
Aunt Betty, the black woman, came in } rather abashed at the notice of so grand a 
just here, with a bustle and clatter. The old ; pacer ety and made haste to get beyond 
lady’s queer rambling talk strayed off to other his sight as soon as possible. 
subjects; but her words last spoken to Jacky ;} There could be no doubt as to the great- 
sank deep into his mind. He had often {ness of the Oldmoldistone family. Some 
heard the like before, without much heeding ; idea of their claims thereto may be con- 
but somehow, after to-night, he never forgot ; veyed to the reader, when I say that most 
them. And, as their influence upon him in ; of the men had been, for generations, majors, 
after years was great, I have given them’: colonels, and even generals, and that captains 
thus at length in this history. { were of hardly any importance among them. 
The next morning, before Jacky was fairly ; They had been very rich once on a time, 
awake, Aunt Betty came to his bedside on } even before Lord Fairfax bestowed upon his 
tiptoe, and told him in a whisper of some- ; friend and cousin, Augustus Oldmoldistone, 
thing that had happened in the night. ; the great estate in his namesake county of 
And, as he listened, awe-stricken, to her ; Fairfax, Virginia. They had not done any 
words, there was perfect silence and peace work of hands, and very little of head, for 
in the big room below. On the bed was} fully two hundred years, and could trace 
something very straightly laid and smooth, ‘their descent even beyond that time; a 
that did not waken even to the sunrise } something that they were proud of. But, 
streaming through the old yellow curtains, } in a state of self-satisfied idleness, mental 
a flood of light. The bright restless eyes; and moral vigor do not often flourish, 
were shut forever, the babbling tongue ‘and they had certainly declined here; and, 
stilled; the hands no more fantastically } with this decline, the great estates had also 
fluttering here and there, but crossed as if; dwindled into comparative littleness. The 
in prayer on her breast. For Jacky’s new } civil war, which, a few years before my story 
interest in familiar’ oft-repeated words had } begins, had given the Princess’s father a 
barely laid hold on them in time; the old, ; chance to win his military title, had also 
old great-grandmother, who had lived almost left him under the unpleasant necessity 
a hundred years—so long that one might of borrowing money wherever he could, in 
think God had forgotten to call her home— ; order to live, as he would often say, “like 





she had died in the night. , a gentleman.” 
} Ever since the Princess’s mother died, 
CHAPTER III. }when the Princess was a baby, he had 


So it was several days after the Princess } fully meant to do one of two things— 
invited him, when Jacky went to fetch home : either marry again, or send his daughter 
the offered books. He went rather shyly and only child to a boarding-school. But 
and timidly to the big house on the hill; neither had ever been done; and, with 
a mile away, to the Palace of his Princess— | intervals of governess-rule, generally short, 
who, meeting him herself at the door, with | the Princess ran wild and did pretty much 
great good-will and friendliness, took him in, ‘ as she pleased. 
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Her father’s instructions were mostly on ; field-path, to hlan a chat with her devoted 
one subject—the greatness of the Oldmoldi- } subject; visits which Jacky returned with 
stone family and her own undoubted hered- ; interest, when, between the jobs of irregular 
itary right and titie to the same. ‘ ill-paid work whereby he tried to support 

Now, it cannot be said that the major; himself and his miserable father, who spent 
practiced that social dignity and exclusive-} in drink every cent he could get, he went 
ness to which he constantly asserted his; to fetch and return the books she lent him. 
right. Indeed, his rules of action here} The gallant major had never read those 
were quite too puzzling for any explanation } books; the Princess found most of them 
of ours. As for Jacky Treunis, the major} very dull and tiresome; but Jacky, though 
considered him as safe a friend for the} he did not prefer them to her society, read 
Princess as the little negroes whom she, } them to himself, and they set him to ponder- 
when very small, had made companions of, } ing on many things. By the time he had 
for lack of other playmates. become a tall, shy, grave boy of eighteen, 

For, if the Treunis family had ever moved; they had helped him to a pretty clear 
on that upper level where the Oldmoldistones } knowledge of his own position, and also 
still kept foothold, that time had passed long; to the meaning of those words his old 
ago, and their claims to blue blood and} great-grandmother had spoken, the night 
descent were now \become a mere laughter-} before she died. Learning from them, he 
provoking tradition. Not that Jacky’s father ; soon outstripped the Princess in intellect, 
made any such claim, however; he, having} and had thoughts of things in heaven and 
got beyond the line of good appearance, } earth far beyond her fathoming; but he 
where vice ceases to be a gentleman-like } didn’t know it—not he! for she was still 
weakness and becomes sullen, ugly, poverty- ; to him not only the prettiest and sweetest, 
stricken, and utterly detestable, had sunk} but the cleverest, creature on earth. For 
into his position without struggle or appeal. } you see he loved her, poor Jacky! better 

Some of the friends of his early boyhood, ; than anyone else in the whole world. 

Major Oldmoldistone among them, were still; They saw a good deal of each other and 

at times his boon companions; but, outside ; were great friends, and no outside looker-on 

of this intercourse, they ignored him alto- would probably have thought that great 
gether or treated him to those figurative } difference between their stations, which was 
kicks that it seems so convenient to give }so clear to the major’s mind, very plainly 

a man who is down. And every one of} marked in appearance. For Jacky was not 

these, which the elder Treunis received with } only gentlemanlike-looking, but even refined ; 

apathy, bruised our poor Jacky right in the } and his clothes, though often shabby, offered 
¢ middle of his heart. no great contrast to the Princess’s habitual 
Yes, for, strange as it may seem, Jacky } carelessness in the matter of dress. Con- 
loved him even more than many a highly } sidering the major’s estimate of Jacky and 
respectable parent is loved, with a sort of; Jacky’s position, this intercourse seems to 
tender fierceness; and Jacky was, almost} us a monstrous inconsistency; and that it 
from babyhood, precociously and morbidly } did not strike that genfleman in the same 
sensitive in this matter. He managed to} light is something of a puzzle. Perhaps he 
extract, from his father’s unhappy lot, thought Jacky quite beneath the point of 
heaven knows how much anguish, by some } dangerous contact; perhaps he thought his 
process of mental distillation, as myrrh is } daughter too well instructed as to her own 
extracted and concentrated from its original; rank and high expectations to fall into 
shrub to the very. essence of bitterness. ; error. And then the boy was sometimes 
From that evening whereof I have told ; useful to the major; for Jacky had acquired, 
in the first chapter of this story, the days, } by bitter experience, skill in a sort of nurs- 
weeks, months, and years slipped by, slowly ; ing, of which the major stood often in need. 
but sustalpi--savbeitdn was, after all, not remark- He more than once waited on his Princess’s 
able; and Jacky and the Princess continued ' father, prostrate with deadly sickness of head 
to grow in stature—not so remarkable, either and heart and stomach, or eyen assisted that 

—and also to grow very fond of each other. ; great personage to bed when helpless or 

Sometimes the Princess would come by the | unmanageable. 
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When Jacky was nineteen, his own father, 
who had sunk lower all this while in health 
and habits, fell ill and died; and Jacky, 
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{golden in splendor, no spot could be pleas- 


anter for a stroll or lounge than this. 
The Princess was but little changed since 


instead of quietly rejoicing to be rid of so the day of that chat with Jacky long ago 


disgraceful a parent, was sorry—yes, actually 
distressed—and for a while refused to be 





in the apple-tree, except in womanly size 
and development. There was still the lack 


comforted. But presently the need of finding ; of essential femininity about her, the “boy- 
a shelter, and securing some regular work ishness” that was yet not coarse or masculine 
whereby to make his living, pressed upon him. in any ordinary sense of that word. A 
The old house, where he had lived all his life, downy mustache on her pretty upper lip 
was Claimed at once for one of the many debts ; would not have seémed out of place, nor 


which formed his sole inheritance. For a ; the parting of her hair, which was short 





time, things looked very dark and blank to } 
Jacky; but help came most unexpectedly. 

An old man of the neighborhood, who had 

known and liked the elder Treunis in his 

youth, extended a friendly hand to the boy; 

and Jacky caught eagerly at a plan laid out 

for his future, of which the very first step 

was that he must go away. 

Old Mr. Hydeman’s offer to pay his 
protégé’s expenses to California, where he 
must fight his way amid crowds of other 
fortune-seekers, without money, influence, 
introduction, or any advantage whatever, 
may not seem to us very brilliant; but it 
was a great good chance to Jacky. To go 
away to the free, generous, hopeful West, 
where his father’s sins were unknown and 
could not be visited upon him, where all 
fair possibilities might be his in a future 
unfettered by any disgraceful past! The 
thought made his heart leap wildly for 
a while; but presently, in the revulsion of 
feeling that always follows joy soon or late, 
came another thought, sad and chilly: he 
must say good-bye to the Princess. 





CHAPTER IV. 

THE Princess was in her garden, one 
evening, busily digging and clipping away 
among some rose-bushes that she had found 
half buried in weeds and grass. 

This garden was her favorite haunt. It 
was large and irregular in plan—a departure 
from the stiffness prevalent when it was first 
laid out, fifty years before—with flower-beds 
of various polygonal shapes, and with shrub- 
bery in clumps. There was a terrace sloping 
southward, and tall sheltering lilac-hedges 
toward the north and east—so cold winds 
were kept out and sunshine was stayed 
within, even in wintry weather; but on this 
September evening, when the air was like 
sweet-scented wine, and the sun-rays fairly ‘ 





and curly, on one side; nor were her eyes 
half soft and girlish enough. But she was 
nevertheless a goodly, gracious-looking, fair- 
shapen creature; perfectly healthy, with 
none of the struggles, doubts, and fears, 
which so often troubled poor Jacky, disturb- 
ing her maiden bosom. 

As for her character, that congeries of 
varying qualities, it is not to be defined in 
a few short sentences. I will only say that 
there was much natural kindliness of heart, 
but that her father’s teaching had not failed 
to implant a little of his own vanity and 
pride. 

The stubborn grass-roots resisted her efforts 
at dislodgment till, with cheeks flushed and 
lips panting, she paused and threw up her 
head for breath; and there, not ten steps 
away, she saw Jacky regarding her with sad 
wistful eyes. 

Perhaps Jacky too needs some fresh 
description after these years of growth since 
we first met him. He was yet undecided— 
in that transitional state when the assertion 
of bone and muscle is still working its 
change from boy to man. You would only 
remember clearly its expression after first 
seeing his face, not the features—except a 
pair of gentle, sweet, steadfast eyes, looking 
with some of that shy reserve that in the 
rich we generally attribute to pride, and in 
the poor to sullenness. 

The Princess sprang to her feet and went 
forward, smiling graciously. She had not 
seen him for a week, and had wondered 
much at this long absence. 

“Qh, that’s you, is it?” she said. “And 
I am tired to death. Just see this wretched 
bush. I tried to do it good, but look—I’ve 
cut the root and broken the top. Do you 
think it will live now?” 

But Jacky had no eyes for the poor rose- 
bush; they were fast set on her face. 
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“T’ve come to bid you good-bye,” he said, ; 


very slowly; “I am going away.” 
She had heard rather doubtingly of a 


possible departure, before this; but his 
decision now was startling. 
“Going away?” she cried. ‘“ Where— 


when are you going, Jacky?” 

Which questioning drew out all that 
Jacky himself knew of his plans and desti- 
nation. She heard him with changing 
countenance which finally settled into dis- 
content. 

“Oh, yes, I suppose it will be a fine thing 
for you, sir,” said she at last, petulantly; 
“but. you’ll never come back, and then ’””— 
with the tone of one who states a serious 
objection—“ when I want you, you won’t be 
here.” 

“Will you miss me a little then?” asks 
Jacky, with tremulous lips. ‘“ Will you he 
sorry when I’m not here any more?” 

“Of course I will. You know I always 
liked you, Jacky—and I don’t see how I can 
spare you. I’d much rather you wouldn’t 
go.” 

She reached out her hand to him, half 
smiling, half frowning; her eyes very kind 
and eager, her soft lips apart, her face rosy, 
moist with exercise, brightly in earnest, 
appealing to him. No wonder poor Jacky’s 
secret rushed out impulsively from lips that 
had hardly even shaped it in whispers to 
himself before. He seized the frank warm 
hand in both his own, and knelt straightway 
on the grass at her feet. 

Now, a person of cooler head, of greater 
age and. experience, would perhaps have 
known that this style of address in love- 
making is dreadfully old-fashioned, stale, 
melo-dramatic ; horribly suggestive of French 
novels or those eighteenth-century romances 
where the incredibly high-minded young 
man kneels solemnly and says to the most 
provoking and well-behaved young woman: 
“Admired and respected Miss So-and-so, may 
I flatter myself that I am blessed with your 
regard?” But alas! Jacky did not, know all 
this, and his attitude was only the body’s 
natural way of expressing those feelings of 
adoration for which, his tongue could yet 
actually find no more original and eloquent 
words than these:: “I love you—I love you!” 

The Princess stood, dumb with amazement, 
for a minute; then she gave her prisoned 
hand a pull, 
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“Gracious me! I don’t know what you 
are talking about, Jacky,” she said; “ Pm 
sure it’s very foolish, and I never wanted 
you to—” 

“Oh, it’s no use, I know; but I can't 
help it. Who could help it? It wasn’t 
your fault—that you are so beautiful and 
sweet that nobody can help loving you,” 
almost sobbed poor Jacky, kissing the hem 
of her dress in an idiotic sort of way. And 
he poured out his heart in a torrent of words, 
coming back still to the old refrain: “I love 
you!” 

“And I love you too—that is, I like you 
a heap, Jacky,” broke in the Princess at last, 
a little scared;. “but I wish you wouldn’t 
talk to me so. Please. get up, and don’t 
say any more about loving me. Somebody 
might see you, and I—I don’t like it. And 
dear me! don’t you know ”—and here the 
Princess suddenly remembered that she was 
a Princess and her father’s daughter—“ don’t 
you know, sir, that it’s very disrespectful and 
very presuming for you to be talking so to 
me, sir?” 

“No,” said Jacky, standing up straight- 
way and, speaking more proudly than she 
had done herself, though with lip a-quiver. 
“No; for I’ve been your friend long enough 
to learn that, in spite of all the outside 
difference between us; my love’s as good as 
any you could give me back for it, if you 
would. Our souls. are equal—yes, and I’ve 
as good a right to tell you I love you as 
anybody else.” 

“How:can you be so absurd?” said she, 
rather weaklyand with compunction, yet 
feeling that she must make some loyal stand 
by her father’s teaching. “You have no 
right, and you ought to know better, My 
equal, indeed! Iam Major Oldmoldistone’s 
daughter, and we have always married among 
the very first. Why, my great-grandfather 
or somebody was an earl’s brother or some- 
thing, papa says. There’s.no better blood 
in Virginia or anywhere than—” 

“And I also am of good blood,” put in 
Jacky, very earnestly, “for my grandma told 
meso, and Aunt Betty. Amd old.Mr. Hyde- 
man. says that. Treunis was a good name in 
the old colonial times, and even long after 
that... Who knows but somie of ty ancestors 
were nobly born, too?” 

“Dear me!” said the Princess, “ is it really 


}true? But.I’m afraid that was so long ago 
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that nobody remembers it now. If this were } 
only a hundred years ago! But we just | 
can’t, Jacky. Papa would be so angry— 
I know he would. He expects me to marry 
a gentleman.” 

“Yes,” said Jacky, with bitterness beyond 
his years, “I know—a gentleman! Some- 
body who can manage to live in idleness; 
somebody who stands high enough to make 
all sorts of wicked doings—too bad to name 
before you—pass for little faults. As if God 
didn’t judge all alike, and see all sins alike 
ugly and black and hateful. I can’t bear 
to think of such a man coming near you. 
And who knows what may happen? Why 
can’t you wait and let me try to win you? 
I’m going so far away, where nobody will 
know that my poor father—well, what they 
all know here. I will work hard and learn 
all I can, and who knows but when I come 
back after a while the major will let me 
have you? Oh, just promise me to wait!” 

“T can’t promise, Jacky; don’t ask me. 
There—let my hand alone. But I’ll promise 
never to forget you.” 

“And much good that will do me!” said 
Jacky, hotly. “Come, say ‘yes,’ for I believe 
you do like me a little. You seemed to like 
me when we were together all those times. 
You let me come, and it was all your fault.” 

“And how did I know you were going to} 
be so foolish, you ridiculous Jacky? And } 
how do I know if you'll ever come back? } 
Why, it might be years and years; and, 
when I’d waited till I was a hundred, and 
looked just so—you wouldn’t have me.then!” 

“Wouldn’t I!” cries Jacky, half laughing, 
yet with volumes of protesting eloquence in 
his tone. “Wouldn’t I!” And he put both 
arms around her, in delighted amaze mean- 
while at his own boldness. 

“Oh, don’t—you dreadful thing!’ panted 
the Princess, between tears and laughter. 
“You forget yourself, sir, and you hurt me! 
You shan’t kiss me—you shan’t—but this 


once. There—there—there! Not another 
one. No, I, won’t promise; I won’t, you 
goose. But I’ll not forget you, Jacky. I do 


like you best of all; and, if nobody else 
asks me to have ’em, and if you should 
come back— Oh, don’t! If anybody should 
see you— Goodness gracious! there’s papa!” 

What perverse chance sent the major into 
the garden this evening, who can tell? He 
did not often go; but there he was now, just 
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turning a corner in front of them. For a 
moment or two, he paused and looked at 
them rather blankly; then, noting that 
Jacky looked excited, flushed, and guilty, 
and the Princess shrank back, red and 
guilty too, the major’s fat yellow face grew 


’ wrathful and he came down the walk in 
: a hurry. 


“What are you up to now, you fly-away 
piece?” said he, very sharply, to the Prin- 
cess. “And what the devil are you doing 
here, sir?” to Jacky, who might haye 
answered that, as the major had seen him 
there as in various other places, with his 
daughter, many a time before, this question 
sayored of inconsistency. 

“Tt was no harm, papa. He came to tell 
me good-bye, and maybe we’ll never see him 
any more,” put in the Princess, with scared 
haste. 

“No harm? Pshaw! do you think I’m 
blind? Didn’t I see you just now love- 
making—hugging and kissing with that— 
Treunis fellow? Now, didn’t I? Confound 
it !”” 

She looked at Jacky. 

“Tt wasn’t her fault,” said Jacky, in 
husky tones, and then stood silent with 
miserably hanging head. The major was 
an accusing embodiment to him, just then, 
of many inner and outer perverse influences 
} beyond his poor control in life. He had 
} forgotten it all five minutes before, in his 
fresh young passion; now it came back 
with a shock, newly realized and terrible, 
and struck him dumb. 

“And that was.no harm, even what you 
saw,” said the Princess again. “He only 
said he loved me—there!” 

This with a little flutter of defiance and 
; triumph; for it was her first conquest, after 
all, and then her father’s tone drove. her 
jastinctively to Jacky’s defense. 

“You confounded little fool! Dye a mind 
to box your ears,” said the major, and, turn- 
ing his back on her, he stood frowning at 
Jacky in silence for a moment. .His usually 
jolly self-satisfied eyes seemed to contract 
@nd glisten cruelly, and, when he spoke, his 
ordinary drawl was broken by little shakes 
of emphasis, 

‘®*Confound yo’ infernal impudence!” he 
said, very slowly. “If you haven’t the 
sense to know your place, sir, I can tell you 





pretty soon. You won’t be apt to forget it, 
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I reckon, or to come courting my daughter { quake. A feeling new and strange awoke 
again. What did you think you’d get for; in her heart, her face changed into woman- 


yo’ pains, sir? You dawg!” 

“Oh, papa, don’t! Don’t talk to him so. 
You hurt me—you make me sick. Oh, 
don’t, don’t!” cried the Princess, running 
up to the irate major, with hand appealingly 
upraised. He pushed her away roughly, 
and she burst into tears. 

But Jacky said not a word. It was cer- 
tainly time for him to speak—to assert his 
manhood, say something dignified, cutting, 
self-defensive; but he did not. A poor, 
mean-spirited, cowardly fellow! perhapssome- 
body will say or think. I would swear that 
he was neither mean-spirited nor cowardly, 
and yet he did not speak. He reached out 
and steadied himself against a little fruit- 
tree near by, and the top of the little tree 
shivered and shook. His glance was fixed 
on the ground before him, his face was pale 
and dully set. 

The cup of pain and humiliation which 
he had been drinking ever since he could 
remember had never tasted so exceedingly 
bitter. He knew intuitively what the major 
was going to say next—felt it with a sort 
of sick trembling at his very heart; and for 
a moment he fancied that the earth and the 
sky, now red and sanguinary with sunset, 
must be ziso a-quiver with sympathetic 
anguish. 

His silence but increased the major’s 
anger and contempt. 

“A poor devil like you to talk about 
loving my daughter,” he said, presently. 
“Yes, my danghter, sir—Miss Oldmoldistone. 
Please don’t you forget it again. Why, you 
haven’t got a cent to bless yourself with— 
nor anything, not even that tumble-down 
old hole where you’ve lived all yo’ life. 
And you’ve cut cawn in my cawn-field like 
any nigger, and glad of the chance—and 
now to come with your impudence to my 
daughter !” 

Every word was a stab most cruelly sent 
to its mark by misused truth; and still 
the readiness of speech failed Jacky, that 
might have seized on that truth flung at 
him thus scornfully and used it in his own 
honorable defense. He was still silent, and 
so were the other two for a while. 

The Princess stood gazing at Jacky, her 
whole being shaken, upheayed, her girlish 
vanity thrust aside as by a mental earth- 


; liness, her eyes deepened and darkened 

| strangely as she stood, trembling yet digni- 
} fied, transformed, awe-stricken, noting. with 
} wonder how dark circles came around Jacky’s 
eyes and how his face looked quite gray and 
old. 

The major went on with facetious delib- 
eration: “Give ’em an inch, they’ll take an 
ell; and some will take a thousand miles. 

Look here, you—you Treunis, what put this 
into your head? Did you think, because 
I noticed you a little and lent you books 
from my library, sir, and praised yo’ smart- 
ness once in a while—did you think, because 
yo’ betters let you into their houses—but 
not as an equal, mind—that you could come 
courtin’ my daughter? It’s such infernal 
nonsense, it makes me laugh. Jack Treu- 
nis’s son, by Gawge! a poor devil that 
couldn’t get credit for a drink of whiskey, 
and wasn’t worth powder and shot enough 
to blow his brairtis out.” 

Then Jacky raised his head. 

“Hush!” he said, in a curious strained 

voice, and very quickly. He looked fierce, 
ugly, vindictive, and so dangerously strong 
that the major, who was perhaps really a 
little ashamed of his brutality, actually began 
in a sort of apologetic tone: 
} “ Well, I’m sorry I said that, and I’ll take 
it back. But the sooner you’re told the 
; plain truth, the better. I’ve not said any- 
thing but what’s for your own good. Come 
into the house, Nelly. I don’t want any 
more of this—confound it!” 

The Princess would not stir, however. 
There was a minute’s pause, and then Jacky 
turned to go. He dragged his heavy eyes 
up toa level with her face, and, moistening 
his dry lips, essayed to speak—perhaps the 
word “Good-bye”; but the whisper was not 
audible. Then he walked swiftly away, only 
conscious of one desire—to fet out of their 
sight, to shake the dust of this place and 
time from his whole being. He went down 
the walk, through a side gate, out of the 
garden. 

The major sauntered off toward the house. 
The Princess walked quickly down an oppo- 
site path, and, turning behind a sheltering 
lilac-hedge, ran with all her speed, scrambled 
through a clump of raspberry-bushes, climbed 
‘ pantingly over the fence, skirted an outside 
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thicket of trees, and rushed out upon Jacky ; her sweetening and softening influence? A 
as he went: $ rush of tears came into his eyes. 
Crimson, gasping, breathless, she threw “Forgive you?” he said, huskily. “It 
one arm around his neck and held him wasn’t you that hurt me.” 
fast. ; “T hate him!” cried the Princess. “T hate 
“Oh, forgive me—forgive us!” she panted. } him !” 
“Oh, Jacky—it hurt me so—every word he} “Don’t say that,” said Jacky, quite sharply ; 
said. I was so sorry!” “he’s your father. You must love him and 
Poor Jacky! Her innocent reckless em- } do as he says, I suppose; but I—well, never 
brace gave him but another pang—showing, ; mind. I must go away—there’s no use saying 
as he thought it did; the gulf that lay any more. Good-bye—good-bye—good-bye!”’ 
between her kindness and his love. His; He laid her hand against his cheek for 
heart sank even lower than before and beat }one moment, held it there with a great 
not less dully, though her own smote strong ; choking sob, then fairly ran away. 
and warm against him as she stood, so close; The Princess was. perhaps disappointed. 
yet so infinitely distant; and the hand which ; Was this all? she asked herself, and stood 
she impulsively seized was shaky and cold. ! some time after he was gone, looking at her 
But could that heart of Jacky’s ever} hand. It was quite wet with tears. 
grow too bitter or resentfully hard to resist } [To BE CONCLUDED. | 
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DREAM-LAND. 


BY BELLE BREMER. 


THROUGH wide-open gates we enter— } With pinnacles reaching to heaven, 
There is nothing to bar the way ; And pillars and portals wide, 
And nimble fancies are waiting ; Its still halls golden and misted, 
To lead us the flower-decked way ; With the color of sunset dyed. 
And bring us our hearts’ desire ; ¢ 
Whatever we wish for is ours, Close by is another palace, 
When once we have crossed the border So like a cathedral dim, 
And entered the magic bowers. ‘ ‘We list for the bell’s slow tolling 
i And the chanting of priestly hymn; 
A vast and measureless region } Here all our treasures are gathered 
Stretching from zone to zone, Inside of the sacred wall— 
And beyond the alluring gateway ? We call it our house of treasure, 
There never is boundary-stone. And sometimes memory’s hall. 
’Tis free to all—to the peasant 
As well as the king on his throne; ; Each song that has ever thrilled us 
The poor man can fearlessly enter ; Is here in this wondrous shrine, 


And pre-empt a claim for his own, And steals through memory’s arches 
With melody half divine. 

Each withered bud we have cherished 
And tended with loving care, 

We find it a perfect blossom 
In loveliest dream-land fair. 


It is here our best and dearest 

Come always, with airy tread, 
And lovingly walk beside us, 

The living we love and the dead ; 
They come at our lightest beckon 

With the speed of the swiftest thought— } The gates to this land of magic 
Death has no power to hold them, Forever wide open stand, 

And distance to them is naught. Hope’s iris-hued bow of promise 

Over all, like an arch, is spanned. 
A land with never a shadow 

To darken its roseate beams— 
Region of dear enchantment, 

Beautiful land of dreams! 
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Here dwelleth the waiting fancies, 
Our own a wonderful band, 
Fleet-footed and never weary, 
In a beautiful palace grand, 
Vou. XCVITI—8. 
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“IMPRISONED RAINBOWS. 


BY MISS .LOU 


ISA’ JAMISON, 


IIl.—CORUNDUM. 


Contmnvi is the name of an extremely § 
hard: mineral substance, : found. chiefly in } 
India, and used there extensively for cutting 
and polishing the hardest stones. It occurs 
im grains; imbedded’ im small masses) in 
granite, and is of various shades of white, 
brown, green, red, etc. 

\fheycommon corundum. is usually impure ; 
but; when this mineral is in its purest state, 
it constitutes ‘some of our most, precious > 
stones, as the sapphire and the ruby, and ; 
includes the gems denominated by jewelers } 
the Oriental amethyst and the Oriental topaz. 
The basis of all these is the earth alumina, 
and the purest state of the species corundum 
consists of little else. We shall describe its 
proper varieties and also the gems as desig- 
nated by the various names given them by 
jewelers. 

Sapphire, is the purest.or most perfect 
state of corundum, and is the hardest of all 
earthy minerals, being inferior in this respect 
only to the diamond; hardness is, therefore, ; 
one of its distinctive qualities. What is 
considered as the most perfect, the Oriental 


prism. variously terminated; and’. also: in 
‘rolled. masses. The. crystals. are readily 
cleavable in one, direction, parallel to any 
of| the planes of. the geitdary rhomboid, 
showing the cleaved surface as very brill- 
iant; but itis very difficult to produce 
cleavages parallel with the téher planes. of 
the rhomboid. 

The finest sapphires come from. Pegu and 
Ceylon, where’ they. are found) only in ‘the 
beds of rivers, often in rounded. fragments, 
; generally small, and seldom exceeding the 
size of a hazel-nut. Blue sapphires are not 
uncommon, and those of ten or twenty carats 
are easily procured, being worth from five 
to fifteen dollars per carat, according to their 
beauty. Sapphires are sometimes substituted 
for diamonds by exposing them to a strong 
heat, which destroys their color, but improves 
their hardness. and. transparency; and this 
kind of fraud would be difficult to detect by 
anyone who was ‘not a good judge of these 
stones. 

The ruby is a gém which, when of the 
kind called Oriental—which is said to be 
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sapphire, is usually of a clear bright-blue ; mineralogically of the same species as the 
color,..with a high, degree of translucency ; , Sapphire —is of great beauty and value. 
but itis also pale-blue, and sometimes: The true or Oriental ruby, when perfect, 


violet-blue or cloudy. Slapphires are also | 
occasionally colorless. Wheri they'are violet- } 
blue, they are usually called by jewelers 
Oriental amethyst, and, when yellow, they 
are termed Oriental topaz. The latter terms 
are improper, since amethysts and topazes 
are quite different, stones. Some sapphires 
show. a pale reddish or bluish reflection, 
and~ these: are: termed Girasol sapphires ; 
others, cut en cabochon, exhibit the appear- 
ance of a silvery star’ of six rays in a 
direction perpendicular to the axis of the 
natural crystal, and this. variety is termed 
asteriated. 

The,,primary form of the. crystals of 
sapphire is that. ofa slightly acute rhom- 
boid, which is the same as that of common 
corundum; but the crystals usually occur ; 
under the secondary form of a six-sided ' 

(148) 


is the most ,yaluable of the: gems, next to 
' the diamond; the color is) ai fine deep 
cochineal-red, having a richness of hue 
unrivaled; ‘occasionally it is a rose-red or 
has a tinge ‘of violet." The’ monarchs of 
Pegu, Siam, and Ava possess rubies of the 
greatest beauty, as the sovereigns of India 
had the finest diamonds, 

A perfect. stone: of six grains, is rare, and 
it falls little short of the value of aidiamond ; 
indeed, if some small rubies dre very fine, 
they are of greater value than'a’diamond of 
the same weight. The natural crystal is in 
the form of a six-sided prism; it cleaves 
more readily than the sapphire, and it is not 
;so hard., It consists, according. to Chenevix, 
} of alumina, silica, and oxide of .iron. 

- But there is another stone, also’ sometimes 
called ruby, which belongs toa different 
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species and is iaferinn & in velee ond iddoees. : parallel to the planes a the prism, and 
This is the spinelle or balais ruby, which, ; {more easily than those of the emerald. Its 
when red or violet, has been called ruby; , composition, according to Vanquelin, is silica, 
thus we have the Oriental and the‘spinelle|; alumina, glucine, lime, and oxide oi iron. 
ruby. The crystallization of the spinelle , The color of the beryl is various shades of 
is different from that of the sapphire’ ‘and ; pale-yellow, blue, or green. The common 
also of the Oriental ruby. It does not; ; beryl is scarcely employed in jewelry, on 
consist mainly of alumina, like’ the’ Oriental | account: of its numerous flaws and eracks. 
Tiby, but contains ‘ also’ eight’ per cent. ; ; The ‘aquamarine’ isa variety of beryl, of 
of ‘magnesia and ‘six’ per ‘cent: of chromic | a light-bluish sea-green color of various 
acid.’ ‘It ‘may’ be’ distinguished ' from’ the { shades. ‘It is also'called aquamarine because 
Oriental by ‘its inferior’ ‘hardness and | of its being the hue of the sea. In/hardness, 
specific ‘gravity. Its’ color is ‘usually some | it is inferior to the topaz. Formerly, it was 
shade’ of ‘red, a8 ‘scarlet, ‘cochinéal, : rose, } of considerable’ value; but at present its 
violet, chbity, or yellowish +red.’ "When of worth is' very much’ reduced, except in th¢ 
good’ color, it is scarcély less valuable’ than ; case of’ very fine ones. The best come from 
the’ Oriental ruby.’ Among’ lapidaries, the | Ceylon.’ Large ‘stones, weighing from one 
scarlet-red is sometimes called ruby spinelle; : ; to three or four ounces) .aré not uncommon. 
the pale or rose-red, ‘the '‘balais ‘ruby. The} The topaz is. a ‘particular species of min- 
red topaz has ‘been called, by the lapidaries, ' eral occurring in erystals, of the) form, ofa 
the ‘Brazilian raby; and ‘a variety ‘of red ) rhombic’ prism, ‘variously terminated. This 
quartz, Bohemian ruby, ; prism is usually striated): longitadinally. 

The emerald; in value, ranks next’to the : Itvcleaves’ easily at right: angles to the, axis 
ruby. It is of a pure inténse gteén ‘color, ' of the prism. It somewhat resembles quartz, 
When ‘the’ stone is of the’ most perfect kind, } but is. distinguished’ by the. form. of) its 
called Oriental, hence the ‘name’ emerald- ; crystals, by its superior hardness and: specific 
green. The color, however, varies ‘a little ; _ gravity. Both it: and quartz scratch - glass, 
sometimes it is paler! and the. green leds | but’ topaz scratches quartz, It is sometimes 
lively, or it is a pale-blue’ ‘or’ yellowish. } colorless and translucent, but usually has 
The form’ of ‘its’ natural’ crystals’ is’ a ‘six- { various pale shades of yellow, green, blue, 
sided prism, and it cleaves readily parallel | lilac, or ‘red. It is found in the ‘ancient 
ty’ the’ axis ‘of the prism: It is somewhat | primary’: rocks, ‘and; in: Saxony, in a partie- 
‘hirder' than quartz, ‘but’ not’ so’ hard’ as } ular rock ‘called. topaz! rock ; these: topazes 
beryl, though more difficult ‘to cleave. Its ’ are palé-yellow. 
composition, aecording to Vanquelin, is silica, ; The Brazilian topaz is deep-yellow, and 
‘alumina, glucine, and lime, glucine being becomes ‘red or pink: in a heated erucible, 
thé coloring-matter. The finest emeralds are }'and then the price is augniented. It. is 
said to come from Peru, where they have | ; sometimes. found: in rolled masses. ‘Some 
been discovered several inches in’ length. } from Brazil, are beautifully pellucid. and 
They are also found in Ceylon and Egypt. } are called Minas Nova; these have, been 
‘These stones are usually cut by the lapidary ‘ abundantly employed. in jewelry, and they 
into facets, and are frequently set surrounded } produce'a fine refraction of light in, pins 
by brilliants. The green tourmaline has been ; and other ornaments. When. topazes. are 





¢atled the Brazilian emerald. 

‘The beryl is considered by some mineral- 
ogists to belong to the same species as the 
emerald; but it differs from’ it in hardness 


4nd composition, as ‘well as in color, | The ; 


primary form of its erystals ‘is, a six-sided ; 
prism, terminated by a six-sided ‘pyramid, : 
truncated; and this is its usual ‘form. The 
sides are striated longitudinally; whereas , 
those of quartz, which its‘ form ‘resembles, ’ 


are striated transversely, and it is harder 


than quartz. The crystals may be cut 


‘naturally red, they have been called Brazil- 
“iam rubies. ‘There .are’ also’ blue’ topazes, 
; which by lapidaries have been called Oriental 
‘ aquamarine, 

Counterfeit pink topazes are’ sometimes 
made by interpodsing, some color between 
two thin» plates of* clear! topaz, ‘and then 
setting the whole; this fraud may be some- 
, times detected by holding the edge of the 
‘stone ‘higainst the light; when the’ want of 
color will be perceived. Similar impositions 
are practiced with other stones. 











BETWEEN THEMSELVES. 


BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 

, RS. BORDEN sat in a} she hesitated, the steps ceased; she decided 

low chair, peering into} to go to bed. The march began again, 

the smoldering fire as breaking so suddenly across the silence that 

intently as if trying} even a very unimpressionable person would 
to read her future in } have been startled. Mrs. Borden crossed the 
the embers, along which ; room and knocked at the communicating 
every now and then door; then, without waiting for permission, 
| ran tiny jets of flame that opened it and stopped on the threshold. 
looked like cabalistic signs. | Her husband was quite near her—he had 

At last, she heard a key turn | probably turned to approach the door; he 
in the street-door, which opened ; looked at her inquiringly. 

and shut softly, as did that of} “I beg your pardon,” she said, quickly; 
the vestibule; then came the sound of cau- } “I heard you walk till I got anxious.” 
tious footsteps ascending the stairs. Her} “I disturbed you,” he rejoined; “I am 
husband had returned. The careful tread { very sorry.” 
stopped at his dressing-room, which was; “No, no,” she said; “I was only afraid 
next hers. ; that you were ill.” 

A half-hour elapsed. There was a sound; “I am not ill,” he replied; “I thank you, 
in the adjoining chamber, of a chair pushed ; though, for coming to inquire.” 
back; then a slow measured tread became} “I wanted to ask if there were anything 
audible. At first, it only struck Mrs. Borden I could do,” she explained. 
as odd that her husband should indulge in } “You are very kind,” he said. 
the promenade so late; but probably he sup- It seemed to her that his voice and atti- 
posed she had gone into her bed-room, so that tude held a dismissal, which at an ordinary 
he ran no risk of disturbing her. This reflec- ; moment.would have sent her away without 
tion reminded her that she ought to retire, | a word or look; but there was an expression 
and she rose with the intention of doing so. } in his face which she had never before seen 
Then her eye was attracted by an unfinished } there and which she was not sufficiently 
letter lying on her table. It ought to be } skilled in reading his countenance to decipher. 
posted early in the morning, so she seated } She felt that she must speak again, even at 
herself to write the conclusion—an affair of | the risk of annoying him. 
some moments, as it was a business-epistle } “T hope you have no business-worry,” 
and required thought. she said. 

While her mind and hand were busy,; “None,” came the monosyllabic response. 
she vaguely heard that measured tread pass; Again she was turning away; but she saw 
up and down, up and down. As she rose} that firm mouth quiver slightly, caught the 
from the table, she glanced at the clock; } restless gleam in the clear gray eyes, and 
her husband had been walking to and fro} stopped once more—she could not go like 
for nearly an hour. this. 

Something must be the matter; he was; ‘Then don’t be offended—” 
suffering either physically or mentally: rare! “I shall not be,” he rejoined, as she paused. 
circumstances, she would have given as her } “ What do you want to ask?” 
verdict, if she had been in the habit of} ‘Are you in trouble or—or mental pain?” 
expressing opinions in regard to him—which } she continued, hesitatingly. “If I could be 
she was not. of any help—” 

Mrs. Borden made a stép toward the door; “Would you like to help me?” he 
between the two rooms, then she stopped. } demanded, quickly. 

If he should think her intruding? While’ “Yes,” she answered, simply. 
(150) 
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A sudden resolve spoke in Mr. Bord¢n’s 


face. 

“Why should I hesitate?” he said. “I 
came near knocking at that door a little 
while since. I was trying to make up my 
mind to consult you.” 

“And I felt that I must come in,” she 
replied, resolutely putting aside her habitual 
reserve. “Tell’ me what is the matter— 
show me how I can be of any assistance ; 
I assure you I shall be very glad.” 

“Thank you,” he said. “Sit down by the 
fire.” 

She took the chair he pushed toward the 
hearth, looking at him all the while. She 
could see that he was greatly excited, strug- 
gling hard to maintain his composure—he 
who always held himself under such won- 
derful control that it was useless to try to 
read in his face or voice what he really 
thought or felt. 

“Tell me what it is,’ she urged. 

“Yes, I mean to,” he said. “But how 
shall I tell you?” 

A brand fell on the hearth with a little 
crash; he took the tongs and put it back. 
The time he occupied seemed very long to 
his wife, busy as her mind was with mental 
questions and wonder. 

“The plainest words are always best,” 
she observed, at length. 

“And it is not as if you would care— 
would feel hurt as another woman might 
if her husband made such an ayowal?” 
Again he stopped; again their eyes met— 
hers full of inquiry, his of trouble. Mr. Bor- 
den saw that even yet she had no suspicion 
of his meaning; a bitter smile crossed his 
lips, but she did not see it. “ You—you said 
you would try to help me.” 

“And I will; only show me how!” 

“Surely no man ever asked his wife for 
assistance that could seem stranger—insult- 
ing, maybe; but then you will not be hurt,” 
he hurried on. ‘Here it is—I must tell it 
out bluntly: I am in love—infatuated— 
mad !” 

He stopped abruptly and leaned against 
the mantel, with his face hidden by his hand. 
The clock ticked, the embers snapped—there 
was no other sound in the room. Helen 
Borden sat so motionless that even the lace 
on her bosom did not stir. Her husband 
watched her; she looked straight into the 
fire. 
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“Why do you tell me this?” she asked, 
after a little. “What do you mean? What 


do you want?” 
} “T want someone to help me in my strait,” 


_ he answered. 

“And I am the person you select? 1?” 
| she said, wonderingly. ‘“ Do you think there 
is another man in the world who would do 
; 80 under similar circumstances?” 

“Perhaps not; it seems natural, though, 
; that I should come to you,” he rejoined. 
;“ You are my wife.” 

> “And so the fit person to hear such an 
; avowal as you have just made? What do 
}you think most wives would reply?” she 
} questioned, with a composure which betrayed 
; no sign of effort. 

; “Declare themselves insulted beyond 
; endurance,” he responded, promptly. 

; “Does it occur to you‘that I may share 
the feelings which you admit would be nat- 
ural?” she asked, with unshaken calmness, 

“No; you don’t love me, so you are not 
hurt. You are brave, capable of great sacri- 
fice—and then, too, you are an eminently 
just person.” 

She waited an instant, then said: 

“You do not tell me who this woman is— 
} but no: that is not necessary; it could make 
} no difference.” 

: “It could make no difference,” he echoed, 
} drearily. ‘Sometime it may be that, if you 
care to know, I can tell you.” 

Again the suffering in his face and voice 
roused her sympathy, and she said earnestly : 

“T am very sorry for you; at least, you 
can be sure of that.” 

“T made a hard struggle before speaking,” 
he rejoined. “But you are not angry—not 
aggrieved—only sorry for my pain?” 

She rose; the interview was becoming too 
> great a strain even for her, practiced as she 
was in endurance. 

“We won’t talk any more to-night,” she 
said; “I will try to find the best way to be 
of service to you, since you want my help.” — 

“T thank you for hearing me as you have,” 
he returned. 

“ Good-night,” was all she said. 

He repeated the salutation and bowed her 
out of the apartment with grave courtesy. 
The door closed behind her; she crossed the 
dressing-room and entered her bed-chamber. 

A sudden fierce anger seized her; that she 
had received as dire an insult as a man could 
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offer the woman who bore his name, was‘ the } 
light’ ‘in’ which: her! husband’s astounding: 
confession now struck her. She‘ would go" 
back and tell’ him: that; on the morrow, 'she ! 
must leave his roof forever; .but a new | 
reflection restrained her: » Could she: bear ’ 
the blow to her pride, of admitting the world } 
into her confidénce—of letting ‘herself, her 
affairs, her feelings, become fodd: for gossip? | 
No; shie would rather die a thousand dedtlis ! 

A step ‘suchas she ‘had ‘momentarily | 
contemplated would have been a surprise 
indeed ‘to ‘all: who knew them,’ for Mr. and 
Mrs. ‘Borden ‘were universally regarded as } 
a ‘model | couple: No human: being, save 
their two :'sel'ves, knew: the ‘secret of the 
closed door at which Helen had knocked 
an hour previous—which ‘neither her ‘hus- 
band’s handnor: hers had opened .since' the 
day ‘he a her to — house as’ its 
mistress. | 

. Their: marriage ‘had ‘talc’! place nearly 
two years! previous+suddenly and under cir- 
cumstances somewhat peculiar ‘and romantic; 
Sinee her twentieth birthday, Helen Clayton } 
had resided with her maternal grandfather: 
Mr. Murray had quarreled with his daughter } 
when ‘she ‘married; he never forgave lier | 
until she became .a widow. \\A 'twelvemonth 
later, Mrs. Clayton died; but Helen‘remained 
with her grandfather, for; though a tyrant, ishe | 
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he lost| the’ investments ‘which ‘he’ had 
intended as a provision for his grand 
; daughter. His second wife had ‘bequeathed 
him a fortune, which’ was completely at his 
own disposition; ‘but ‘this money,’ he ‘had 
always felt, ought to ‘descend to Grilits 
; Borden: 

At last, a' way out’ of’ his dilemma: pre-: 
sented ‘itself’ to ‘his mind. Several months 
} had elapsed since Borden’s ‘arrival ;: Helen 
; began to perceive that ‘he had become to! 
her an ‘objéct of special: interest, and / her 


; pride was in arms at the possibility of 


having allowéd ‘her heart to go out: wnsought. 
But, before: she had been: foreed to make’ 
any humiliating confession to her own soul, 
her grandfather said ‘to ve with character 
istic abruptneds::): | 
o“ Helen, ‘I want to see’ you ‘and Griffith: 
married: You haven’t thought about: loving: 
him, but I know he will make you happy; 
and there’ are’ pecuniary ‘reasons, ' property- 
interests; ‘which’ will render such a‘ marriage 
very advantageous to you both.” |! 

olDwo: days. later, Helen: recéived: a frank 


manly letter ‘from Borden, asking her to 


consent’ to. an! engagerhenti 

i You ‘have ‘known me ‘so ‘short’ a time,” oi 
he wrote, “that for me' to indulge ‘in’ any 
poetical outbiurst of passionate ‘love «would, 
if I read your character aright, seem almost 


had grown ' fond of ‘him, ‘and he had leirned ‘ an impertinence.: I\ican promise: ithiat /the 
to prize her affection and’ companionship. ' ‘ care’ of ‘your happiness will be! not ohly a 
There ‘was probably‘only ‘one person’ in the | sacred duty, but» pleasure j so’ much you 
world whom’ he’ really loved, ‘and’ that was’; will permit me to say. I think you: likei mé 


nephew of a second wife whom’ he ‘had lost 
after'a’ brief season of wedlock.’ Helen 
passed’ two years in’the house before she 
met Bordeit,: who “had : ‘been’ ' detained : in 
San Domingo by the ‘care f sonié valtable 
plantatidns ‘in which “he ‘and Mr. Murray. 
held large interests. Helen, ‘however, | had 
learned: ‘to ‘admire ‘him ‘through | her grand- 
father’s descriptions and his own ‘volimindus 
letters} which ‘revealed 4 nature of rare ‘gifts’ 
and wide culture: : ‘After’ his return ‘to New } 
York, she saw a great deal of him) as no ‘son! 
could have-'shown’ more devotions than’ he 
evinced for his old‘ guatdian; ) 0) 4 «1! 
Mr.''Murray’s ‘health, Jong: undermined, ’ 
suddenly ‘failed 86 rapidly that it! was plain’ 


Griffith ‘Borden,’ his former wai’ and | z 
; 


the ‘end could not be very far‘off: Business: 3 





as a friend—+I ‘hope ‘i ‘in’ pen ito ;wins a warmer’ 
regard,” 

‘Hd gave Helena week ta consider this 
proposal; but,’ before ‘the’ expiration ‘of that! 
period, Mr. Murray.was:;talieas so alarmingly, 
ill that ‘it: bécame mecessary !'to bimmion 
Borden. The! old: man imsisted ‘thatthe 
wedding must take: place! at onee; he would 
listen ‘to! neithér arguments « nor; entreaties, ' 
beséeching his granddaugliter.not! to render’ 
his! last: hours «wrétched by ny hesitation. 

Borden behaved with such gentleness | and 
delicacy ‘that, !' if Helen: had | not already 
learned ‘to \eare 'for‘him, his <onduct would: 
have ‘won’ her ‘heart; ‘arid! tod: refuse her 
| grandfather's: pleiding | ‘seemed ‘a> sin _ for 
: whiéh she could never! forgive ‘herself. 

lA day passed’ the arrangements were 


troubles’ also Jassailéd the old ‘mih}' ahd,’ hurriedly mailethe “morning: of | Helen 
through’ the dishonesty of ‘a trusted ‘partrer;’ Clayton’s marriage dawned. Only an hour 
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before the time appointed for the ceremony, } 
Helen unavoidably overheard fragments of : 
conversation between Borden and a favorite ‘ 


cousin of his,, which convinced her that, 


so far from having any affection’ to offer, 
he regarded the marriage as a necessity 
forced alike on him and his future wife. 


To gratify his. ambition, he needed. the | 
to deprive’ Helen of its benefits : 
would be selfish and cruel, and.it was plain ' 


fortune ; 


that he considered hers a nature so cold } 
and self-centred that she would be satisfied 
with wealth and. position and only ask from ° 


her husband respect and esteem, and these 


he could freely offer. 
It seemed. to Helen that she should go 
mad, but she was utterly helpless. The doc- 


tors had declared that, though Mr. Murray : 


might live for months, any sudden. shock 
would undoubtedly prove fatal: 
not be his’ murderess. 


Two hours latertwo hours in which it | 


seemed to the wretched girl that she lived 

through years of agony—she was married. 
The ceremony took. place at noon, and, 

before the elock struck one, Mr. Murray ; 


was dead. He had insisted on getting out 


of bed and dressing; he had seemed. so } 
strong that the physician had apprehended } 


no danger, Lut joy had proved as’ fata]. as } 


disappointment ¢ould have done. 
Before night, Helen was very ill, and for 


a fortnight ;she, hovered. between life and } 
death. The broken’ confessions: uttered, in } 


her delirium. convinced her bridegroom. that 
only by:a terrible struggle had she consented 
to their marriage, and ‘his. whole. soul. was 
stirred. with sympathy and regret. .When 


reason. came back, Helen féared. Jest! she } 


might have betrayed her secret; ; but. she 
received convincing proof that such was 
not the ease. |As sdon.as'she could sit 
up—and the doctors, declared that she must 
have change/of scene, without delay—Borden 
placed.in her hand a.letter which told her 
he knew now that only the fear of depriving 
him of an inheritance which he had) been 
brought up to expect,.backed. by her, grand- 
father’s entreaties and a dread of, embittering 
the old man’s last, days, had; induced her to 
consent, to this. hurried; marriage.; 

“Had I dreamed of the truth,” poe fo 
wrote, “I; would not. have permitted the 
em we even for the sake;of, my more than 


she could } 


father; all I can do now is to prove. to you } 
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' that I appreciate it by leaving you as com- 
plete freedom as is possible without taking 
the world into our confidence.” 

It. was a comfort to the proud woman that 
ihe believed her heart as untouched, as his 
‘ own, and in a brief answer she thanked him 
; for his generosity and accepted; the compact 
he offered. 

So their strange life had begun and gone 
quietly on. Borden devoted himself to study, 
and business-interests called him frequently 
; away from home. . Helen managed her house 
and assumed so many social duties that her 
time was fully occupied. 

In the silence of; the night, Mrs. Borden 
; reviewed the past and went through, every, 
; varying shade of feeling in| regarding. it 
from a personal point of view.. At last, she 
‘ began to think solely of her husband—him 
‘on whom now the yoke of their,.marriage 
Her 

sympathy began to go out toward, him, and 

she could understand that, in his own eyes, 
’ his. appeal to her, so far from appearing an 
; insult, might have seemed, the only honor- 
able course ‘to. pursue.: How to help him? 
Some wild thought of disappearing forever 
from his path crossed. her mind ; but common 
sense told her that she could only, cause 
gossip and harm by such romantic, folly, 

Helen did not.see’ her husband until, late 
the next day. She was. returning, froma 
drive, and, as the carriage. .stopped. at, the 
house, she. saw . Mz,, Borden, mounting) the 
steps. He,rang,.then, turned back and gave 
her his arm, with some pleasant remark. 

“JT. will. go, into. the Jibrary,’ she) ‘said, 
while the, servant; who had admitted. them 
was closing the vestibule-doors ;,.‘‘ I.want, to 
speak with you, if you have leisure,” 

“Certainly,” he replied, and. they,.walked 
down the, long corridor in ,silence; .and in 
silence Helen :seated herself, while, her hus- 
band stood, .evidently waiting. for her: to 
begin. 

This, beginning she. found very _ difficult 
not one of; the various speeches which |she 
had, arranged could.she recall,, and, when 
she, did speak, the words were such as she 
had neither intended mor desired to utter. 

“TI wish you could get a divorce,” she said, 
abruptly. ae | | aapEpSen, though, ;there: is, .no 
way,” 

“T would nat, » he replied, but gave no 
reason for his emphatic assertion. 
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; must press. with such. terrible severity; 
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“You asked me to help you,” Helen beapuht “Only ‘Mrs. Sechinies I asked her to 
again, “and I wanted to tell you that I ware come, as she wants to go with us to the 
ready to try.” Dollingfords’ reception.” 

“T thank you,” he said, with a little quiver} “I shall not be able to accompany you,” 
in his voice. Mr. Borden said, quickly; “I have an 

The light struck his face, and she could see ; engagement. I am sorry, but it cannot be 
that he looked pale and worn, like a man who put off.” 
had been fighting a hard and prolonged battle. ; ‘‘ Very well,” was his wife’s response; 
Again her pity overpowered every personal } “Mrs, Emerson and I must escort each 
feeling, and the task which he had begged other. Till dinner, then!” 
her to undertake lost its repulsive aspect. She went out with a smile on her lips, 

“T don’t know what you expect or want; but it faded as soon as she passed the 
me to do,” whe went on; “but, if you will} threshold. She felt weary, disheartened, 
show me—” | fearful that she had accepted a task 

“You can help me in many ways,” he } beyond her strength. 
interrupted, his eyes growing eager through; “A brave woman; hardly another would 
their troubled mist. “I shall have to ask have behaved as she is doing,” was Griffith 
for more of your society—to be allowed to ; Borden’s thought, as he stood alone in the 
spend the hours with you that I have passed | shadow. “How will it end—how will it 
away from home. Don’t misunderstand: I } end?” 
have devoted the time to work; invented | He sat down by his writing-table, leaned 
business, occupation. I was at the end of | his head on his hands, and remained absorbed 
my own resources before I appealed to you.’ - in thought until the ringing of the door-bell 

This was the language of a man who; warned him that his wife’s guest had arrived 
wanted to do right. He was proving himself } and that he was not dressed for dinner. 
brave under temptation, strong in the midst | Helen Borden had thought the previous 
of weakness. The last gleam of resentment ; experience of her married life the strangest 
died out of Helen’s mind; for, if he seemed } ever woman knew; but the aspect it assumed 
pitiless toward her, he was more relentless ; from this day was still more strange. Instead 








| 
toward himself. 

“What are you thinking?” he asked, so 
suddenly that she started. “Do tell me 
your exact thought.” 

“Of what you were saying,” she answered : 
“That you made me respect you in a crisis 
where most men would merit contempt; last 
of all, that you were so stern to yourself 
that a real friend would feel inclined to 
show you great leniency.” 

“You, for instance.” 

“T, most certainly.” 

“Yes, your promise showed that you are 
indeed my friend,” he replied. 

“Then we have settled everything so far 
as we can,” Helen said. 

She spoke in a matter-of-fact tone, as if 
ending an ordinary interview. Indeed, the 
composure of both would have looked very 
odd to a third person ; but they were so much 
accustomed to controlling themselves that 
the effort, even at a crisis like this, was not 
very difficult. 

“Who is coming to dinner?” he inquired, 
for by a tacit consent they seldom dined 
alone. 





of avoiding her except when there was com- 
; pany, as had been his habit, her husband 
sought her society daily ; often came home 
to luncheon; asked her to drive; begged 
sometimes for a téte-d-téte dinner; requested 
her to sit in his library, to give him music, 
or play chess. He was as ceremonious in 
presenting himself before her as if he had 
come on a visit; took as much pains to 
render himself agreeable as if she had been 
a woman whose. affection he was trying to 
win. 

“He is a thorough gentleman,” Helen 
often thought, bitterly; “he will leave 
nothing undone on his side. Well, I shall 
keep the compact with equal fidelity.” 

Mr. Borden often appeared restless and 
troubled; this was the hardest to bear, 
because it forced her to think about the 
woman who had the power to make him 
suffer, though he was too strong to yield. 
Helen had promised to urge him to stay in 
whenever she could, no matter if he offered 
business as a plea. It was a hard thing for 
a proud creature like her to do, but she kept 
her word. 
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“Please stay with alent seals want you!” { as abi alate bom aloof Sie her, still x siledaiad 
became an entreaty familiar to her lips. ; pare power over his soul that he could not 
She would wonder afterward how she ever } forget, could not even rise above the suffer- 
brought herself to utter it, and think she ; ing caused by her supremacy. Against this 
never could again; but, when the need arose, potent foe, Helen strove unceasingly—in 
she did not give her pride time to make her dress, manner—there was no pains too great 
hesitate. ; to take, no detail too trivial to be unim- 

Six weeks passed—three months—summer | ; portant. When people admired her—and 
was at hand, They went to their villa at New-} she was very popular—she looked only. to 
port and entertained a constant succession } see that Mr. Borden observed and was 
of guests. In the early autumn, Mr. Borden } pleased. At every sign of his approval, 
asked his wife to go with him to Quebec, } ‘her heart fluttered with delight; she had 
where he had business. They made an } gained another victory over her rival! She 
enjoyable trip through Canada, and, to ; cultivated her various accomplishments sed- 
-Helen’s intense satisfaction, her husband’s } ulously; she worked hard at her music 
restlessness gradually disappeared. On their ; and painting. She gained the reputation 
return, they visited several Southwestern ; of being the finest amateur'singer in town; 
cities, and winter was approaching when ; one of her pictures was sent to an exhibition 
they again established themselves in their; and received great praise. But her only 
own home. } pleasure in these triumphs was the thought 

The months went on. The better Helen } that each success was a triumph over her 
learned to know Griffith Borden, the more | rival and a hope that her husband might 
she found in his character to admite, and | ; give her more than admiration and sym- 
the deeper was the hold which her love } ; pathy—she knew that he gave her these— 
took of the inmost fibres of her being. She be more than proud of her and admire her; 
suffered cruelly, but concealed it with won-; for he not only showed both sentiments 
derful fortitude. A terrible jealousy at times ; plainly, but put them into eloquent words. 
consumed her; she would wonder if that} She wanted more, however—more! She 
unknown woman who stood between her and ; longed to be loved; to expel that unknown 
her husband’s heart were an acquaintance } woman from her husband’s heart, and’ claim 
of her own. Perhaps she met that rival ; it for her own; to make him forget that the 
often—received signs of friendship from her; } past had ever existed, or, if some memory 
but no—that was impossible! Her cautious ; must remain, only enough to make him 
but vigilant watch of Mr. Borden in the; marvel how he could ever have thought 
society of other women would have dis-; before that he knew what love was. 
covered some sign of betrayal, in spite of Then there would come terrible revulsions 
his self-command. } of feeling; Helen would gird against her 

Then, as the weeks passed, Helen per- } own longing, call herself hard names, despise 
ceived that her husband’s restlessness} her weakness for going so far beyond her 
returned. Often, when he had been read-; bargain. She had promised to help him— 
ing aloud, or she had sung to him, or they} he had not asked for anything more; but 
were talking pleasantly, she would notice {she had added love—wild, passionate—and 
his face grow troubled, his manner absent. } he passed it by unheeded, was even unaware 
He would falter some lame excuse and go} of its existence. Still, she found a certain 
hastily out of the room, and she would not} consolation in his blindness; she told herself 
see him again that evening. | that she should go utterly. mad if he were 

“T am doing no good,” she said to herself, } to discover her secret. 
at last, “and the humiliation is greater than } Then a new torture was suddenly added: 
I can "bear! Was ever woman before set} he began to avoid her, to invent excuses in 
such a task? But I have kept my word} the servants’ hearing for going out or for 
faithfully—I have—and, after all, I have} shutting himself in his room; and Helen 
not succeeded !” } would listen unflinchingly and help him 

Her pride made war on her sick heart, ; to make his conduct appear to rest on good 
but her heart conquered. She pitted herself; grounds. Even in the old days, her greatest 
against this unknown rival, who, completely ‘ fear had been that outsiders might observe 
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something was, amiss between themes ae 
now she would have, suffered, infinite torture 
rather than allow any human being to» 
suspect that the union, between them was | 
not flawless. 

The library or drawing-room was their meet: } 
ing-ground ; never since that eventful night | 
had her hand or his knocked at. the communi- 
cating door between their chambers. When | 
Helen) did not, appear below-stairs, Borden ' 
took it as. a sign that she wished to be alone; 
when he shut himself up, she, went to her | 
own room in, order that the servants might } 
think, they were, sitting together. 

Often.she could hear him moving about; 
in his dressing-room, and would sit listening ‘ 
for an hour at a time; but she never carried } 
her promise to aid so far as to intrude on } 
him in that apartment. 

One ‘evening,, she was seated thus when} 
there came, a: tap. at the communicating 
door—so sudden, so unexpected, that her } 
heart gave one, bound and then stood still. 
Several moments passed before she could } 
find | voice|,to' bid. him enter.. The instant 
that. Helen looked. in her.husband’s face, 
she knew that the crisis which of late she } 
had been dreading had arriyed.. He could 
bear his, burden no longer.;; he could struggle } 
no further; he had come to’tell: her so. 

“T want to, speak with you,” he said, 

Helen’s head seemed; bursting ; she wanted ; 
to get. the explanation over; she was, afraid. } 
her strength , might /fail—that. she might, ; 
betray herself,,.and ,‘s0,, haye. his pity ,or;: 
remorse, added.to her pain. . This must,not } 
be; she would; help, him, to come quickly, ' 
to the ‘confession, which he must.needs utter, ; 
and she, hear. 

“ T was) expecting: you,” she: said. 

“T.don’t understand,” he rejoined, inter- 
rogatively. 3 

“Only that for, some. time, I have seen} 
you were restless—suffering. I thought you 
would ‘soon speak.” 

.“ You have, seen; it? 
self-control,” he sighed. 

“T),amj, your. friend;,, in, such, case,;; a} 
woman, sees, clearly,” .she.,replied.. She 
could hear that. her voice sounded , calm 
and she, knew, that, her, ‘face. betrayed .no ‘ 
emotion. | She felt'cold—freezing ; she could | 
speak, though, and she would. 

“You shave seen+~”. he questioned... ' 
.“That you can no longer ‘bear the ! 


I hoped had. more 
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} is no: necessity ! 


3 ; Be franker still : 


; that, the ;confession is mortifying. 
, beaten—-worsted ! 
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senate dis eee” u alia ad. % “You 
find that ..my companionship is a. pain 
; instead. of a consolation; it is very natural.” 

“And have you grown, tired of your part?” 


: he asked. 


“ Not tired,” she said; “but, as I have 


} become more strongly convinced that I fail 


; to prove the friend and comforter you hoped 
I might, I have felt that it was, useless to go 
on as we have been doing.’ 

“J was, afraid you found the task harder 
and harder,” he returned, sadly. ‘1 don’t 
} wonder, You, have heen, very, very good 


> to me—” 


Oh, stop!” she broke in; then, warned _ 
by the agitation in her voice, she paused. 
“Surely, you will let;me say so much!” 


‘he pleaded: 


“T have done no good,” 
wearily; “no good!” 

“Yes, yes!” he persisted. 

“ No—since you suffer ; and you do suffer !” 

He bowed his head. 

“Since—sinee that infatuation—I repeat 


she answered, 


"your own word—keeps its hold over you,” 
} she hurried on. 


“No,” as he tried to, speak, 
“do not attempt to soften the truth—there 
It is your frankness and 
your courage which have won my admiration. 
own that your feeling has 
; not changed, in spite of your struggle.” 

“T cannot deny it,” he .said.. “What I 
came, to you to, say is this: I know you 
suffer, also; this life is too hard—you are 
an angel of generosity ; but. I want to, spare 
you! I—I, thought perhaps. you would like 
to go abroad with Mrs., Emerson, My 
; business, will; serve as satisfactory reason 
} for my; not accompanying you, .Once in 
Europe, your absence could easily be pro- 
longed , without .exciting, remark,, and —I 
; could visit, you, occasionally.” 

.“You.want that—do you? ‘ You wish me 


> to. go?” she asked. 


“T; wish to spare you worry—weariness.” 
“And to be rid of me,” she said, with a 


’ bitterness he had: never heard in her voice. 


“TI do not blame you; still, you wil! admit 
IT am 
At least, you will own 

Yes, I will go—go at 
I will leave you to the woman you 
I,admit that you have behaved better 


I tried) to; conquer ! 
once ! 
: love! 


} than. most..men: would haye done. Well, 
I;shall, not stand in your way.” 
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“Helen! Helen!” he ciiianh, 


said, coldly. 
thing I insist on: 
that woman!” 

“You want—” 

“To see the woman you. loye,” 
between her teeth. 

“Why?” he asked. 

“T hardly know! Yes, I do; 
because—” 

She. could mot articulate another:syllable. 
She turned to leave the room; before she : 
reached the door, he was beside her, holding } 
her hands firmly in his; 


Before I gc, I want to see } 


she: said, 


because— 


BA, Mews, 


How the sound of ocean’s billows, 
Beating on the rocky shore, 
Brings remembrances of childhood, 
Of my island home once more. 
How the ripple of the waters, 
As they’re kissed by sun’s bright rays, 
Ever calls to memory visions, 
Happy scenes of other days. 


How the perfume of the, roses 
Bending ’neath the summer showers, 
And the scent of snowy lilies, 
Take me back to girlhood’s, hours. 
Strains of music often haunt me, 
Telling‘ of ‘the days ‘of yore 
And of dear remembered faces 
This side heaven I’ll’see no more. 


BY CARRIE 


I HAVE seen Dame Nature in spring-time, 
In her dress of emerald green ; 

For flowers, she wore the snow-drops— 
For jewels, the dew-drops’ sheen. 


I have seen her,in the summer, 
Ina dress of varied hue: 

Changing purple, pink, and amber, 
And the palest tints of blue. 


I have seen her i the ‘autumn, 
Dressed in red and russet brown ; 
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“You cond you care!” he cried, passion- 


“Qh, no more words are necessary,” she } ately, drawing her toward a great mirror. 
“Qne_ request I make—one | “ Look there is the woman,I love! Oh, 


} Helen, I hardly dared to hope! Is it true— 
| have you, learned. to care? That is what 
:1 have striven for! I never loved any 
{woman but you.” 
“You told your cousin, that the marriage 
} Was a, pain—a-—” 
“ Because, when it, was too late to set you 
} free, I; thought, you, had consented onlv io 
} gratify your grandfather. But oh, I love you! 
, And you, care—since when? Tell,me that!” 
“Since; I first knew. you,” she. answered, 
} through a rain of happy tears. 
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But in heaven’s bright home of gladness, 
Over by the crystal sea, 
Free from, blight of .sin, from sorrow, 
All our loved ones we shall see. 
Oft our hearts are sad-and heavy, 
Filled with sorrow and regret; 
Shall we not at last find healing? 
Yes, in heaven there’s comfort yet. 


Mourn we here life’s roses faded? 
Eden’s. beauty is complete: 

Weep we here o’er joys departed ? 
Heaven’s bliss will be more sweet. 

We shall know no want up yonder, 
If we here in Christ abide; 

; Haunting memories will not pain us, 

, For we shall “be satisfied.” 
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In her hand she held a sickle, 
On her head a golden’ crown. 


I have seen her in the winter, 
Dressed in robe of pearly white, 
With a misty scarf of vapor 
And a brooch of diamonds bright, 


I‘have seen her in all sedsons ; 

She is ever dear to me— 
Ever bringing some new pleasure, | 
Ever joyous, ever free. 







































THE STORY OF AN OLD LETTER. 


BY OLIVIA LOVELL WILSON. 


PART I. 
THE LETTER. 

Ir was a quaint old desk, with its number- 
less little drawers promising mystery, and 
the brass knobs that caught the firelight 
and winked and twinkled back at the 
cheery blaze. A jolly inspiriting old piece 
of furniture, it had never grown dim in its 
polished oak, with all the years that had 
passed over it since Rosemary Alden’s 
grandmother sat before it, writing her 
epistles. 

But quite in contrast to its jovial smile 
at the wood-fire was Rose Alden’s counte- 
nance to-day, as she sat, her chin upon her 
plump little hand, discontent making a 
furrow in her smooth brow. 

Her pen lay across a finished letter, and 
she knew her words had been cold and 
hard as the steel pen she had used. fell on the calendar. It was February 14th 

She was not pleased with herself or the ;—St. Valentine’s Day! the day he had 
world, and least of all with the person to laughingly said he would send her some 
whom this letter was to bring gloom and} proof of his love. And even that was 
despair. forgotten! She closed her small teeth 

She had tried to forgive him, she thought, } sharply, felt her grievance more than she. 
and yet such careless neglect before mar-} could bear, and then a great tear fell on 
riage, when he should not have divided “a the folded letter lying beside its envelope, 
minute into a thousand parts, and break the; primly addressed to Walter N. Deane. 
thousandth part of a minute in the affairs of Another tear followed the first, and then 
love”! What did it bode for her future? = { down went the bright head, and she sobbed 

2 


This was another Rose Alden, who years 
ago had tasted life’s first sweet pleasures, 
and, just as she was about to wed, had 
fallen asleep and been laid to rest beneath 
the snows. 

The Rose Alden of to-day lifted, to her 
namesake’s picture, eyes that were filled 
with tears. This Aunt Rose had been her 
grandmother’s favorite sister, and when, 
years after, the little granddaughter came 
home to gladden her heart, she named her 
Rose. 

Then, strangely enough. a grandson of 
that wooer of the first Rose had appeared 
to woo and win her little nineteenth-century 
counterpart, and grandmother’s satisfaction 
had been deep and intense. 

But all this was over now! Rose began 
to fold her letter, when suddenly her eyes 
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So she had said a few bitter words, } aloud. 
and, before he could explain or protest, 
conventionality had stepped between and } her tears aside, and took from a little secret 
they were forced to remain in mute dis-} drawer a small bundle of faded letters, tied 
comfort through a long dinner given for; with a pale-blue ribbon. Often had she 
their express honor as the happy betrothed. } thought she should look at them after love 

He had written, the next day, too anxious } had been revealed to her, but a sweet deli- 
to wait until they met; and pretty Rose, } cacy had withheld her before; she had been 
before her grandmother’s desk, had just } too happy to think of it. Now she wondered 
penned her cruel answer. how that other Walter Deane had written 

Sitting there in gloomy meditation, the; to the other Rose. 
maiden was so like a portrait on the wall; Slowly she turned over the quaintly-sealed 
that many people believed it to be Rose, } letters, the seals broken by impatient hands 
clad in the costume of long ago. But, if; that long since had folded over peaceful 
one looked closely, it was not hard to bosoms. 
discern a milder spirit in the eyes of the; She found Walter Deane’s letters and 
portrait, and a deeper glint of red in the} several from Rose to him. All were there 
rich golden hair. | eaeliias, worded briefly but full of love. 

(158) 


Presently she looked up proudly, dashed 
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Then Rose found one that made her tears } spick-span new white ragged-edged wrappers. 
fall fast; she read it twice, and her heart ; ‘All were addressed, and I was returning to 
grew soft and more kindly toward her | my well-worn folds, with the name “ Mr. 
absent lover, yet she strove hard to retain Walter Deane” on my yellow side, for I had 
her old spirit of defiance. Why should she always held it my duty to keep in seemly 
q 
; 





attribute to this Walter Deane what his } folds the contents of my written sheets, when 
namesake never had possessed? Yet ansely, the owner of that pretty hand laid her head 
if gentle Aunt Rose could say “I am wrong 
might not she also be wrong and hasty in 
her judgment? 

At this moment, Rose saw the postman 


upon me tenderiy. I saw her weep, and 
then I: felt that one of the new letters had 
hidden me from her view. Suddenly we 
were all snatched up together, and I felt 








coming up the street. In a second, her 
quick hands had dashed the sheet into the 
envelope. She caught up some other letters, 
one or two of which had been written by 
her grandmother, and gave them to that 
angel of our daily life, the penny-postman, 





ot odd air upon me and heard a gruff voice 


‘ Oh, yes, they will all get into the fast 
mail !” 
“Ah!” I sighed, “that means the stage 


}and coach-and-four, instead of the saddle- 


and one more letter had gone to leave its bags-and-one.” 


mark upon a soul. 

“Tt is done, and I am glad,” said Rose, 
defiantly. 

But she avoided the gentle eyes of the 
portrait and put the yellow love-letters 
carefully away, having picked one or two 
up from the floor, where her impetuous 
movement had hurled them. Then she 
closed the desk and left the room. 

“What will happen now?” crackled the 
wood-fire, pleasantly ; and the desk, despite 
its advanced age, winked from one of its 
brass knobs, as if to reply: ‘‘ Wait and see!” 





PART II. 
WHAT HAPPENED TO THE LETTER. 

SoMEONE has said I am to tell my own 
tale; so here I am, and I will begin at once 
by saying I am an old musty _love-letter. 
I am not going to boast of my age, for I 
remember distinctly Mr. Byron once said 
something about age being good for wine, but 
very bad for women; and I fancy it would 
be much the same with old love-letters. 
Still, I am led to think without egotism 
that I have served my time twice, as one 
may say after reading my late adventure. 

It was never intended that I should be 
mixed up with the hurly-burly busy times 








I was very much pleased to hear we were 
going by the fast mail, for I was beginning 
to feel nervous about getting out into the 
world again in time to see something of it 
before I really got too old to enjoy myself— 
although, for that ‘matter, there is a tea-pot 
of my acquaintance that is so old she is 
cracked, yet she tells me she is invited to 
all the fashionable afternoon-teas for miles. 
But then she belonged to Mr. James Madi- 
son’s great-aunt, which may account for 
her popularity. Family blood will tell, you 
know, and that is one reason I’ve always 
felt glad I belonged to the Aldens, 

But pardon this digression. 

The owner of the gruff voice took us all 
to a big building where there were so many 
letters that I was sure it must be the only 
large place in the world where all letters 
come and are distributed. But I found in 
this I was mistaken, for I passed through 
others quite as large. 

The parcel I was in was seized upon by 
a wild-eyed youth, who first read this 
address, then that, and flung the letters 
into piles in the most careless manner. 
I clung to my companion, a shiny envel- 
ope addressed like myself, for I feared this 
youth would not let me pass; for what would 


into which I was plunged; but I had grown } he know about the Walter Deane I held 


very weary of the pale-blue ribbon that 
bound me wita a small company of bosom 


a message for, since he was so young? 
Besides, I was bewildered by many new 


companions, and had determined, by using } sights and sounds, and most of all by the 


one of my last sighs, to break, the bond that 
held me, when a pretty white hand unloosed 
the ribbon, and, after holding me awhile to 


be read, laid me down among a number of! 





new envelope, which also bore my name 
in a clear hand. 

We were soon tied up in a bundle with 
fifty other letters, and then thrown among 
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hundreds in a big bag. Think of it—one } I was carefully folded and pressed by her 
in a ‘hundred! when in. my day I had: gone ; : dainty fingers, and a seal: with a ‘Cupid 
as one of a‘select number of twelve. I/must ; , design pressed on: my back: Then Iwas 
confess \I did not’ enjoy the mixed company ; sent with a few others in ‘a ‘pair’ of saddle- 
I was in. Wrappers blue, green, and yellow ; bags’ thrown across the horse ridden by the 
not yellow’ from’ honorable ‘age, as’ I was, : carrier. “ We plodded along over mud’ roads 
but' a pert fresh ‘yellow—and ‘no ‘seals ‘to ; and ‘nota few corduroy. ones: too.” 

speak| of; and one very smart: pink wrapper; . “And what's: a corduroy road?” | asked 
had the impertinence to tell me that people » young: Pert. 

stuck their letters together by using their; “Why, don’t you know what: sort of a 
tongues—~as' if I would believe’ such an ; road that is? Where did you come from, 
absurd statement!‘ I may have looked not to know that?” I asked, thinking: it: as 
elderly, but I’m sure I am not a dunce’to} well) to snub him a little. But at’ this 


Q 


be taken’ in by such chaff. } moment my close companion spoke to me 
We were finally plunged into a great } : seriously. 
leather bag that went together with a snap, }' “My ‘friend,’ said he, “are you also 


and ‘then the wild-eyed. youth ‘said: 
“Here, Jim, you’ll have to hustle this 
mail, or it will be behind time.” “Then I have decided to sacrifice myself 
“Hustle”? thought I) Now, what: does } for the sake of sweet Rose Alden,” said he, 
“hustle” mean? It must be a new stamp : solemnly. 
they have made. But I soon found out what | “ Will) you ‘kindly explain?” I asked, 
it meant. ‘The bag was taken out and hung ' ; politely, 
on a long wooden arm, and soon I heard | “ Yes. I contain a message of unkindness 
the most horrid shrieking; and, a long ‘way | | for Walter Deane, from sweet Rose Alden. 
off, saw'a frightful-looking monster coming ; Almost: before I was finished, she was sorry 
toward' us, smoke’ pouring from his head ; for having written me.I am not a cold- 
and fire ‘flashing from his one huge eye. { blooded creature. The spirit of repentance 
Nearer and nearer he came, and then; had already permeated me, even though 
every fibre ‘in my being thrilled with fear, {1 appear stern and’ forbidding. Tell me: 
as all at’once there was a fearful rush and ; do you not convey a tender message in your 
snatch, and we were landed all in a heap, bosom ?” 
devoured by the horrid monster, which | “TI do; but alas! it was written by one 
rattled on as unconcerned about the damage ; who is long since dead. I am a hundred 
—as I thought—that he had done, as if it ; years old.” 


} addressed to: Walter Deane?” 
“Tam,” I replied. 


were a daily pastime. “Love—true love—never dies,” quoth my 
“There !” gasped my near neighbor. “We } new friend. “ Your message will reach him 
did catch the fast mail.” } as sweetly to-day as it touched its’ owner 
“ What is the fast mail?” I asked. } years ago. I do not mean ‘to réach him. 
A very small square epistle near me rustled ; Let. us change envelopes; then I shall cast 
about a little and said contemptuously : ;myself in some odd corner and be sent 


“Don’t you know? Why, it is the fast 'to the Dead Letter Office, while you ‘shall 
train that carries the. mail. The Flyer, \60 to him,’old’ as you are, and take him 
don’t-cher-know? Weren’t you ever on ‘a } peace. Do ycu agree?” 
train’ before?” * With all delight.» But you surprise ‘me. 

“Never,” I replied, too amazed to be; I find the romance of the past 'in this day 
angry with ‘the flippant tone; “there was ; of fast’ mails and ‘hustlers. Are’ you in 
nothing of the kind in’ my day.” ; earnest?” 


2 
; 
“And when was’ that?” said young’ Pert. io Never’ more’ so. Learn, my friend, that 


“ Nigh ‘on ‘to a hundred years ago. We } ; Progress can never change love, betaiise its 
moved ‘slower then.’ Sweet’ Rose Alden | source ‘is infinite and omnipotent: If you 
spent days in penning the love-message , agree, I will say good-bye at once and detach 
I carry, and the quill she used was sadly } myself from you. ' Then F'shall soon become 
abused by her ‘pearly teeth, as she nibbled | a dead letter.” 
its feathers and thought of her lover.’ Then’ At this moment, I felt a pain in my side, 
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then found myself surrounded by “ hustlers.” {to chuckle with pleasure, when in the 
1 was confused, sad, and felt my end had ; twilight it cast its flame over the yellow 
come, when I was suddenly handed out in; paper of the old love-letter, and together 
the light of a broad sunbeam and heard a} Walter and Rose read again the gentle 


cheery voice say: {message of reconciliation. 
“ Here is a letter for you, Mr. Deane.” ;* “And you never got my other note?” 
Then I was opened by a resolute hand, ; asked Rose, resting her pretty chin against 
and' I delivered my message: ' his shoulder. 


“My DEARE WALTER; . It sorely grieves | Moy tay Gasting:. “Site reap ater ie 
P : ‘few sharp words, I thought it your own 
me to think how I, misunderstood. thee } 1 do at how? an Se 
ter-e’en,,.1.am sorry. . 1).think,. mos} ee mode of showing me my own fault. 
yes pa ¢ Poy ats: } . “No, no; I was to blame. But I wonder 
NERY RO AE: AS ah POU TOFEIVE MC. ; where the other letter went? I must have 
Perhaps we both were hastie. I cannot tell, } ; é 
. ; put the old one-in the new envelope. : How 
but this I doe know: ;I love . thee,, and } ¥ 
Mae: aidionind. iin, eee , strangely it has all happened! 
SR RE RAY ye yy Be: Rosk.” But the sweet eyes of the portrait, the 
HEF SAE RW Rei: i } yellow love-letter on the hearth, the glowing 
The old desk winked with jovial hilarity ; fire, and the quaint old desk all thought 
from every corner of its polished surface, they understood it.. Perhaps they did; who 
and the wood-fire crackled until if seemed ‘ knows? 


THE MANDOLIN. 


BY. GERTILE VIVIAN GUERNSEY, 





HE had left the South but a month ago— The song she sang was Evelyn’s song, 

He had left the rose for the land of snow; : A ballad of love that was wild and strong; 

He had left his love in anger. too. But jealousy turned its course a-wrong. 

Easy it is, if one has the art, ¢ The lover in anger crossed the main, 

In the rebound to catch a heart, ; And, when he repented and came again, 

And a new love soothes the old love’s smart. The maiden had died in her desolate pain. 

Wild without was the tempest’s din— ; She sang it with feeling so deep and true, 
Pleasant the lamp-lit room within, That the slow tears gathered and hung like dew 
Where Evelyn played on the mandolin. ; On the long curled lashes of midnight hue. 

A fairer face you may seldom view; And she lifted her black eyes, when it. was done— 
Gentle she was, and wealthy too, } Languorous glorious eyes that had won 


And she liked him well, if her eyes spoke true. } Their passionate fire from the southern sun. 


So he thought; but alas! for love’s intent. She too would die'if he left her so, 

When she played, what demon on mischief bent } She said; and he answered, laughing low: 
Made her choose that Spanish instrument? “Nay, better to wait, as the song will show. 
And why did she sing that Spanish song, The maiden was hasty and died in sin; 
With an English accent unpleasantly strong =; St. Peter never would let her in!” 


And a tone that dared you ‘to call it wrong? And he kissed her over the mandolin. 
He dropped his eyelids|and saw in her place 


He flushed, with shame when at last he thought 
A form with the languorous Southern grace, 


How slight a thing had the mischief wrought 





A small head draped in a cloud of lace. ; And made him set his love at naught. 
Sweet was the voice that sdothed his rest, } And’ now some other, in Evelyn’s ear, 
Sweet was the rose she wore on her breast, } May whisper the words she waits to hear. 
Sweeter the rose on the lips he: pressed. : Her accomplishinent has ‘cost her dear. 

. § ° 
Graceful and easy as birds on the wing, } This only, and not her fault or sin, 
Her fingers fluttered from string to string, \, Lost the lover of Evelyn 


And one of them wore his betrothal-ring. ‘To the maid with the other mandolin, 














IN THE EARL’S KEEPING. 


BY GEORGIA GRANT. 





CHAPTER I. 


THE EARL. 


library at Ashurst, unbroken even by 

the sound of the earl’s pen, though 

he sat at his writing-table. He was 
leaning back in his big leather-covered chair, 
while a letter lay open before him. 


§ 
A STRANGE stillness filled the great 


A splendid-looking man was the Earl of 


Ashurst, not much over forty and without 
a gray hair in his head. An hour since, 
the sweet spring sunshine pouring in at 
the open windows would have showed a 
look of proud content on the handsome 
face; but in that short interval his habitual 


serenity had vanished. A shadow clouded | 


his brow: was it the shadow of coming 
misfortune? 


A knock at the door roused the earl from ' 


his meditations sufficiently to answer “ Come 
in,” and a servant entered. 


“Doctor Mayhew would like to see your ' 
lordship,” announced the solemn footman, ' 


with more than his usual solemnity. 

It was not so very remarkable that the 
physician, who had just been paying a 
professional visit to. Lady Ashurst, should ; 


{medical man stood on the threshold. Lord 
} Ashurst had known Dr. Mayhew since 
; childhood, so he invited him in with great 
‘ cordiality. The doctor accepted the invita- 
{tion and took a chair, but not with his 
usual jovial smile. His rubicund face was 
extraordinarily grave, his greeting so brief 
as to be almost abrupt. At once, the earl 
guessed that something was wrong. During 
his last visit, made only two days before, 
the worthy man had been as jolly as pos- 
sible. After a casual remark, Lord Ashurst 
began suddenly : 

“T see you have something to say to 
me; pray don’t hesitate—if it is anything 
unpleasant, the sooner it’s said, the better.” 

The physician cleared his throat. 

“Tt is more than unpleasant, my lord,” he 
hesitated, then went on: “it is very painful 
}—the most painful thing, almost, that has 
; devolved on me in the course of my long 
: professional career.” 

But the earl interrupted him. His appre- 
} hensions were awake now. 

“Ts it about my wife, doctor? 
‘ tell me at once.” 

; “Tt is about Lady Ashurst—about her 
} health.” 

$ “Do you think her any worse than usual?” 
The inquiry came in quick sharp tones. 
“She does not seem so.” 

“No,” assented the doctor; “ but—well, 
I may as well be as brief as possible.” 

“Oh, if you only would!” was his lord- 
ship’s mental comment, as he leaned anx- 
iously toward the speaker. 

; Well, though apparently no worse, I was 
a little troubled about her ladyship, and I 
‘have just made a thorough examination. 
}I would have called in Spenser too, but I 


g 


} didn’t want to alarm her; if you would feel 


: better satisfied, you can get his opinion.” 
The earl made an impatient gesture for 


If it is, 





request an interview; but perhaps the earl’s the doctor to proceed; he could not speak. 
nerves were out of order, for he shivered a; “Lady Ashurst has always had a slight 
little. ‘ tendency to heart-trouble, you know. Lately 


“Show him in at once,” was his reply, I have feared it was developing; my fears— 
and in a moment the stout middle-aged ; have been confirmed.” 
(162) 
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The earl grew deadly pale; for an instant, 
he was silent. Then he asked: 

“Do you think she is in immediate 
danger ?” 

“No, no,” the physician hastened to reply. 
“T do not mean that, Lord Ashurst. 


you know how all these years of attendance 


on her ladyship have attached me to her; } 
but I felt I must. It would have been wrong } 


to keep you in ignorance; and besides, with 
care she may live for years, 


last us all; but any day a shock might kill 
her, and, now that I have told you, you are 
sure to keep her from the least trouble or 
excitement: not that she is likely to have 
any of the first, but we can never tell.” 

“No, we can never tell,” echoed the earl. 

His voice sounded odd; but no wonder, 
after such a sudden blow as that Doctor 
Mayhew had just dealt him. 

“T know how you shield her from every 
anxiety,” went on the physician; “but now 
you will be doubly careful.” 

Lord Ashurst bent his head. 

“There is another thing, my lord: I think 
you had better tell Lady Mabel; she is 
young and thoughtless—” 


Tt has | 
been very difficult for me to tell you this— | 


I do not mean } 
that she is likely to die soon—she may out- } 





owes 


‘drawer, and went to join his wife and 
; daughter. . 

} Lady Ashurst was too much of an invalid 
} to appear at breakfast, so Lady Mabel and 


her father were alone together the next . 


morning. As they rose from the table, the 
earl, who had made an effort to seem his 
usual self, said very gently: 

“My child, come into the library after 
I have seen your mother; I want to speak 
to you.” 

The unwonted gentleness of his tone 
caused Mabel to look at him questioningly ; 
but he left’ the breakfast-room without 
' giving her time to reply. 

} An hour later, the earl sat at his desk 
/ once more; but this time Lady Mabel was 
; with him. Tenderly he told her the sad truth, 
slowly bringing it home to her consciousness. 
} Then silence fell between them. The bright 
; young face, crowned with braids in which 
the sunbeams lost themselves, was touched 
i with its first shade. For a long time, she 
; sat perfectly quiet; the changing flush of 
; youth and health vanished from her rounded 
: cheek. At last, however, a selfish thought 
| awoke. 

; “Papa,” said Lady Mabel, softly, looking 
‘up into her father’s face with great limpid 





“And a little willful, ’'m afraid,” sighed | blue eyes, “does this mean that I must not 
the earl. ‘mention Henry Beauchamp to mamma? 
He seemed, for so clear-headed a person, | May I not plead for our engagement?” 
strangely dazed. But then he was still, } The earl looked pityingly down into the 

after eighteen years of marriage, as devoted | girlish questioning face beside him. 

as a lover to his invalid wife. Dr. Mayhew; “My dear,” he answered, “be patient. 

waited, trying to find something to say ; but } You know how your mother feels on that 

he could not, and at last he could bear it ; subject; and, after all, it is only natural 

no longer. He rose to go; then, with a}she should wish it were Bertie instead of 

close pressure of the nobleman’s hand and} Henry: then the property would be kept 

a murmured “TI’ll be over to-morrow and ' all together; and Henry has nothing but 

talk further—be sure not to alarm her} his pay.” 

ladyship,” he hurried away. “But mamma’s fortune gives me enough 
The hours went by in the silent library, : for both,” eagerly interrupted Mabel. 

and the sunlight began to fade; but the } “And someone else, some stranger, would 

earl never moved from his place at the’ be Lady Ashurst, while you were plain 

table, on which lay the same open letter. } Mrs, Beauchamp; whereas, if you married 

A single ray that had danced on the closely-"} Bertie—” 

written sheet before him suddenly vanished,; “But, papa,” again interrupted Mabel, 

and he woke to the consciousness that it “Bertie doesn’t want to marry me, nor 

was growing late. ; never will, not even to keep the estates 
“T must see Esther and Mabel,” he told | united.” 

himself. “I must not alarm Esther.” } “Well, then, my child, when Bertie 


Then, trying to shake off this lethargy | chooses another wife, perhaps your mother 
into which he seemed to have fallen, he will reconcile herself to the thought of the 


rose, locked all his papers in a secret younger brother. Of course, I cannot deny 
Vou, XCVIII—9. 
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that I would like to see you marry my heir, } 


and he seems fond enough of you, though | 
perhaps not in that way; but I would not: 
force your inclinations.” 

“Tm afraid, in any event, mamma would 
object to Henry as an ineligible match for 
me,” sighed Mabel. 

“T can only counsel you to be patient,” 
answered the earl; “for, above all things, 
nothing must be allowed to trouble your 
mother.” 

The clear blue eyes filled with tears. 

“Oh, papa,” the young girl murmured, 
“you could not think I would do the 


Q 


slightest thing to vex mamma, could you? 


If I cannot marry Henry Beauchamp, I shall 
live an old maid all my days; but, of course, 
mamma is first—nothing else matters.” 

Lord Ashurst kissed his daughter tenderly. 

“We will need to be very brave, my dear, 
both of us. We must help each other. Now 
go, and, as soon as you feel able, see your 
mother—she will be wondering where you 


. are.” And, with another embrace, the usually 


undemonstrative man sent his daughter away, 
sitting down once more to his papers. 





CHAPTER II. 
AT SCARSBY CLIFFS. 

ScarsBy MANoR was one of several estates 
which belonged to Lady Ashurst in her own 
right; for she had been a great heiress, 
though no one ever ventured to assert that 
the earl had been influenced by this consider- 
ation. The property stood a few miles inland 
from Scarsby Cliffs, a little fishing-village 
on the Channel. Thither, almost ever since 
her marriage, Lady Ashurst had migrated 
a part of the year; for, after Mabel’s birth, 
she found herself unable to bear the fatigue 
of a London season, and the doctor always 
prescribed quiet and proximity—not too 
close—to the sea. Both these requirements 
were met by Scarsby Manor. The spring 
in which Doctor Mayhew made his painful 
revelation, the family went there as usual. 
The earl, after making them comfortable, ; 
returned to Ashurst, and thence to London, 
on business. In the course of a fortnight, 
however, he rejoined his wife and daughter. 

The following year, Lady Mabel would ; 
be eighteen, when her presentation at court 
would take place. In the meanwhile, na 
was perfectly content to remain in seclusion 
at Scarsby. 
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“It is near the Honorable Bertie Beau- 
champ, proprietor of Beauchamp Manor 
and heir to the Ashurst title and estates,” 
thought the mother. 

“It is near Captain Henry Beauchamp, 
of the Hussars,” thought the daughter; 
“or at least it will be, when he hears 
I’m there.” 

Immediately after his return to Scarsby, 
the earl walked to the village and called on 
the young curate who had charge of its little 
chapel. Mr. Arnold officiated in two other 
places several miles distant, but he preferred 
to live by the sea; so he lodged with a sur- 
geon’s widow in Scarsby. Ten years previous, 
just after his ordination, he had worked a 
short time in the East End of London, com- 
pletely breaking down his health. The phy- 
sicians declared that only sea-air could save 
him, so he had reluctantly relinquished his 
cure and come to the little village, where he 
found his work among the rough fishing- 
population difficult enough to satisfy even 
his sensitive conscience. 

“Let me give you a comfortable living,” 
Lord Ashurst urged again and again, for 


? the nobleman had known and admired the 


young clergyman all these years. 

“T want work, not comfort,” was the 
invariable reply. 

To this man, whom he respected more 
than almost anyone else in the world, the 
earl went in his new trouble. Mr. Arnold 
welcomed him cordially. 

A pale, thin, ascetic-looking man was this 
nineteenth-century hero, with thoughtful 
brow and earnest eyes; there was an intensity 
about him which sometimes amused the earl. 
To-day it comforted him. 

“T am very glad to see you,” said the 
clergyman. “How are Lady Ashurst and 
your daughter?” 

“Lady Ashurst seems about as usual,” 
answered the earl, “and Mabel is always 
the personification of health.” 

“T am glad, at least, that Lady Ashurst 
is no worse, also to hear such good news 
of Lady Mabel.” 

“Yes,” was the reply, almost absently. 
Then, rousing himself, he went on: “I beg 
your pardon, Arnold, but I have something 
important—at least to myself—to say to you; 
can’t you come out with me on the cliffs?” 

For the first time, the curate noticed that 
the earl was not quite his usual urbane self. 
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“Certainly,” he answered, with that will- 
ingness to listen to others’ confidences in 
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There is no tibet pony in the village where 
; they would be willing to accommodate her, 


a spirit of sympathy wholly free from; in which I care to have her stay. I will 
curiosity which had so endeared him to} give up my apartments and take those 
his parishioners. “We will walk toward } above.” 


Graveshead.” 


} “Qh, never,” cried Mrs. Joyce, indignation 


As they passed out, buxom Mrs. Joyce, rising in her heart toward the stranger who 
the clergyman’s landlady, appeared in the { would rob her beloved parson of his comfort- 


door-way. The small maid-of-all-work who 


of his arrival, she could not resist the 


temptation of greeting him. With the gra- ; 


ciousness which he always showed toward 
his social inferiors, the nobleman responded 
to the widow’s courtesy, and then the two 
men went down the main street of Scarsby, 
turning off presently toward the sea. Long 
and earnestly Lord Ashurst talked to the 
thoughtful clergyman, who listened almost 
in silence. 

“And now, Arnold,” he said at length, 








; able though severely plain quarters. 
had admitted the earl having informed her 


It did not take long, however, for the 
clergyman to bring the good lady round 
to his views—none of his parishioners could 
resist him—and it was arranged that, toward 
the end of the week, Miss Anersley’s rooms 
should be ready for her. 

Of course, the advent of a stranger from 
distant parts could not fail to be the subject 
of much curiosity in the little village; but 
the earl and “parson” vouched for her, so 


jhe position in public opinion was safely 


established. 


“T need not say that I trust you will} “Her father was a college friend of the 
consider this confidence as sacred as if} earl’s,” announced good Mrs. Joyce, with an 


made under the seal of the confessional.” 

His companion smiled a little sadly. So 
many secrets had been. locked within his 
breast during the past ten years! 

“You may trust me,” he answered. After 
a short silence, he spoke again: “You have 
not asked me to be your conscience, my lord ; 
therefore I need not decide whether you are 
doing right. i think, however, I can promise 
to help you.” 

“Thank you, » answered the other, earn- 
estly, taking his friend’s hand and pressing 
it gratefully. 

“Mrs, Juyce,” said the clergyman, several 
days after his interview with the earl, “I 
have recommended a young lady to the 
vestry as organist. She comes from London 
and is an entire stranger here; but she is 
of a highly respectable family, well known 
to the Earl of Ashurst.” 

“Dear me!” cried Mrs. Joyce, “how 
thankful Iam. There’s certainly a nobody 
in this ’ere place as could play the horgan 
since poor Mary Dean’s gone.” 

“Nobody indeed,” agreed Mr. Arnold. 
“But I have a special favor to ask of you, 
Mrs. Joyce,” he continued, “in regard | to 
this. young lady—Anersley is her name, 
and she is an orphan with no near rela- 
tives—” 

“Poor thing!” ejaculated his listener. 

“Won’t you let her have rooms here? 


air of importance, after several casual meet- 

F ings with the earl, though she could not have 
$ sworn that he eid told her this much, and 
‘the clergyman had said still less. 





CHAPTER III. 
THE NEW ORGANIST. 

Ir was a soft gray afternoon toward the 
end of May. Mr. Arnold and his head 
vestryman, the lawyer of the place, drove 
over to Graveshead, the railway terminus, 
to meet Miss Anersley, who was expected 
by the four-thirty express. 

As the two men waited on the platform, 
the train rolled into the station, and several 
passengers: alighted. Among them was a 
young lady, the first glimpse of whom 
suggested to the minister a symphony in 
gray—hat, veil, and dress were the color 
of the sky, which seemed te enwrap them, 
for the clouds hung low. Then the veil 
was raised, and the most dazzlingly lovely 
face the clergyman had ever seen looked 
out from its silvery shadow. 

Fer an instant, Mr. Arnold did not move; 
then, suddenly recovering himself, he stepped 
forward, lifted his hat, and spoke. 

“Ts this Miss Anersley?” he asked, and 
the sweetest voice that had ever sounded in 
his ears answered simply: “ Yes.” 

“T am very glad to meet you,” was the 
reply. “I am the Reverend Mr, Arnold.” 
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And then he proceeded to introduce his 
vestryman. 


It had been arranged that the clergyman } 
should drive the young lady home, as the } 
lawyer’s residence was in a different direc- | 
tion; so, after an exchange of courtesies, ' 
Mr. Arnold helped his charge into the dog- ; 
cart and they started for Scarsby. What he | 
said or how he said it, during the journey, | 
the dazed clergyman never knew. He had | 
scarcely regained complete possession of ' 
himself when he helped Miss Anersley out : 
at the door of Mrs. Joyce’s cottage and > 
handed her over to the good woman’s care. } 
He could not have described the stranger’s ' 
marvelous loveliness any more than he could } 


have written a poem descriptive of the 


beauty of sunset. The only distinct impres- | 


sion which remained with him was that a 
faint melancholy shadowed the fair young 
face, while the echo of her wonderful voice 


lingered. in his ear and would not be: 


banished. 
The following day, in the course of a 
conversation with the new organist on the 


subject of her duties, the clergyman was ' 
able to take clearer note of her appearance. ‘ 
Then he saw that her face was a delicate } 
oval, her thick shining hair purest golden, } 
while the large sad eyes looking earnestly } 


into his were very dark—darkened still 


further by the shadow of long dark lashes. ' 
It was difficult to define the rare charm } 


of her face, but it was apparent that no one 


could deny the fact of its existence. It lay ; 
as much in her personality as in anything, ° 
and a slight touch of thoughtfulness, almost ' 


sadness, heightened rather than dimmed it. 
Mrs. Joyce’s heart had been already won, 


for she confided to her clergyman at the } 


earliest opportunity that the new-comer had 
“a voice like music and a face to match.” 

The next day being Sunday, the young 
lady appeared in her place at the organ. 
The minister walked to church with her. 
She wore the very plainest of dresses, in 
which, though not tall, she looked every 
inch a queen. She had an air peculiarly 
her own, her companion thought—neither 
bold nor shy. She seemed to wear her 
beauty as other people their garments, with 
perfect unconsciousness. 

The afternoon service was over about five 
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{to overtake Miss Anersley as she passed 
through the chapel door into the little 
church-yard where the graves lay green. 
As the two stepped forward into the sun- 
light, a tall handsome fellow, with a delight- 
fully debonair manner, sauntered up with: 

“Hallo, Arnold, my boy,” and here stopped 
—stopped boldly and undeniably to stare at 
the clergyman’s companion; that was evi- 
dent enough. 

At the same moment, Lady Mabel, who 
had walked over to service, came out of 
church, where she had been talking gra- 
ciously to some poor old woman. She 
started at sight of the young gentleman. 

“ Bertie Beauchamp!” she exclaimed, and 
}then paused. “ Well, really, Master Bertie, 
it seems you don’t notice old friends! And 
'no wonder,” she added, mentally, as Miss 
; Anersley turned her face in that direction; 
“what a lovely creature! Ah, yes, I sup- 
pose she is the new organist. Where did 
she come from? I should like to know.” 

By this time, Mabel perceived that Mr. 
Arnold had stopped and was waiting to 
speak to her. She and Mr. Beauchamp 
stepped forward almost simultaneously, and, 
exchanging a glance of cordial recognition, 
shook hands in turn with the clergyman, 
after which they were introduced to Miss 
} Anersley. The four passed out of the 
church-yard together and walked down the 
main street of Scarsby toward Mrs. Joyce’s 
; cottage. When they reached the door, Miss 
Anersley bade the party good-bye and 
entered the house. 

; “Don’t mind me, Bertie, if you want to 
} see Mr. Arnold,” said Lady Mabel. “TI don’t 
‘ object to going the rest of the way alone.” 

} “Qh, it doesn’t matter; another time will 
¢do. Of course, I’ll walk home with you; 
; perhaps Arnold will go with us. I didn’t 
} know you were at the manor, or I’d have 
run over.” 

{ “We haven’t been here very long. I 
} intended to write. Do come with us, Mr. 
} Arnold.” 

The invitation was accepted, and the three 
{went on in the direction of Scarsby Manor. 
Mabel’s companions knew each other well ; 
;} they had become acquainted at Cambridge, 
;and the friendship there begun had never 
' quite died out, though the two were so 


o’clock. The clergyman hurried out of his } different and lived in worlds so far apart. 
cassock and donned every-day garb in time! A stratum of earnestness in the younger 
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man’s nature, deeply hidden under a light-; “How absurd!” and the listener echoed 

hearted manner, drew him toward his more } his laugh. 

serious elder. Superficial observers would; Soon, however, the pair were talking very 

have wondered at the intimacy. earnestly. Bertie knew perfectly well the 
After a hasty inquiry as to his cousin’s } feeling which existed between Mabel and his 

parents, Bertie exclaimed eagerly : ; younger brother, and sympathized warmly 
“ By Jove! but she’s stunning! Who is; with the lovers’ hopes. Into his brotherly 

she, anyway, and what’s she doing here?” | ear, the young girl was soon pouring all her 
“Miss Anersley is the new organist at ; troubles, and he did his best to comfort her. 


H 


St. Christopher’s,” answered the clergyman,; “I will let Henry know at once that 
almost curtly. ; you are here, my dear little girl,” he cried; 

“Where on earth did she spring from 2 “in the meantime, cheer up. I am always 
She’s new to this place.” welcome, and I’ll bring him with me. No, 


“Miss Anersley came from London. She } I can’t come in,” for by this time they had 
is an orphan, without fortune—your father } reached the outeide gate. “I have some 
knows something of her family,” the minister | important letters to write, so I must hurry 
added, turning to Lady Mabel. ; back home. Give my love to your mother. 

“T must ask papa about her,” cried that ; I’ll run over to-morrow, when she will be 
young lady, with enthusiasm. “She is the | visible.” 
loveliest creature I have seen in a long time;; By this time, the servant had opened the 
don’t you think so, Mr. Arnold?” hall door, and, with a cordial “Good-bye— 

Thus appealed to, that gentleman assented ; remember me to your father” and a warm 
rather coldly ; but ee Beauchamp offered } pressure of noes he was — 
the following amendment: “ He’s a blessed boy—the dearest fellow 

“Seen or heard either, you mean, Mabel. ;in the world, except one,” thought Lady 
Just to think of hearing her sing! I wish } Mabel, as she ascended the broad staircase 
she were choir-mistress as well as organist: ; and entered her room. > 
I’d become a regular attendant here, Arnold,” reibebaninee 
and he laughed; but the clergyman did not | CHAPTER IV. 





echo the laugh. ON THE CLIFFS. 

“Tell me how all the family are, Bertie,” ; ArrEr parting from her three companions, 
cried Mabel. “Don’t you suppose I am } Miss Anersley did not remain long indoors. 
about tired of hearing another woman’s; A few moments later, she started out to 
praises by this time?” and the speech ended ; wander along the cliffs and watch the blue 
in a little peal of laughter quite free from | water which lay before her. The sinking 
jealousy. ; sun glorified sea and sky with its dying 

“Will you excuse me if I do not go any ; splendors, and a serene stillness brooded 
further?” said the curate, suddenly. “I have ; over the scene, bringing an exquisite sense 
a service at Graveshead this evening.” of rest to the girl’s soul. The sunset 

“I came expressly to see you, old fellow; } radiance lit up her face with a new love- 
but it doesn’t matter—don’t let me detain : liness, but there was no one to see it— 
you. I’ll run over again,” Bertie replied, } she was quite alone in the restful silence. 
grasping his friend’s hand cordially. And the faint overshadowing of sadness— 

“T hope you will call at the mater ance; ; it was not care—which the minister fancied 
mamma will be expecting you,” said Lady } he had perceived in her eyes, was plainly 
Mabel. visible in the glorifying light of the closing 

“T shall be delighted to do so as soon day, its last transfiguring rays falling full 
as I can find time,” was the response, and ; on her fair brow. 
in a moment Mr. Arnold was retracing his} She was walking away from the village, 
steps toward the village, while the two | and rambled fearlessly on over the cliffs, 


cousins went on their way. } secure in the long bright twilight which 
“Tf I didn’t know Arnold was too unim-; would linger for hours. 

pressionable, I should think he was in love | As for Bertie, after leaving his cousin, 

with Miss Anersley,” laughed Bertie, as they | he too turned in the direction of the sea 

walked on. } and sauntered along in his usual leisurely 
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fashion. As he walked toward the village, ike @ a cry of distress. Could it be that? 
he noticed that the tide was rising and} Bertie glanced out across the water, but no, 
beating against the white chalk cliffs which ‘ boats were visible save as white specks on 
gleamed distinctly in the clear twilight.;the distant horizon. He stood motionless, 
High up on the rocks where he was, the} listening, then hurried on, for he fancied 
waters could not reach; but below, on the that the sound had come from before him. 








beach, the waves dashed violently. 
“The sea is rough—the tide seems unusu- 
ally high,” he thought, and then became } 





Again he paused. No, he had not been 
mistaken: a human voice was calling again 
—the voice of someone in distress, surely ; 


absorbed again in his meditations, so deeply ; ‘there could be no doubt about that. With 
engrossed that he went on very lowly. He } long rapid strides he hastened forward, and 
was thinking about the things Mabel had } there was silence again. Not a creature was 
just told him. } visible, for Scarsby was still in the distance. 

-“ What a confoundedly curious world this } Suddenly he realized what it meant: some- 
is, anyway,” he mused, “and how contrary } one was on the beach below the cliffs, and the 
things go. Why didn’t Mabel and I fall; tide had risen! Yes, he looked out again 
in love with each other, now, like sensible } across the water—the tide was at its highest, 
people? Then all would have gone smoothly, } the waves were dashing over the lowest cliffs. 
and Henry could have married the West} To the very edge Bertie hurried, and gazed 
Indian heiress who admires‘ him so much. } long and earnestly along the shore. The last . 
Poor Lady Ashurst! Why should she,” } gleam of sunshine had faded; but the clear 
his reflections ran on, “who has every- } summer twilight revealed the long stretch of 
thing to live for, develop heart-disease and {sea and shore to his straining eyes, and far, 
plunge the earl—who is devoted to her, } far down among the crumbling crags, out- 
I’m sure—into despair? And why”—here } lined against their whiteness and the deep 
he paused and thrust his stick into the } blue of the sky, was a woman’s figure. She 
ground—“ now there’s Miss Anersley: who } was clinging to the rock with all her might, 
is she, anyhow? Arnold either don’t know ; though as Bertie drew near he fancied that. 


or won’t tell—though probably there’s noth- 
ing to tell, after all. Why, she’s fit to grace 
a court—Jove! she is—and yet she is evi- ; 
dently a poor nobody. Why isn’t she ‘the 


her hold was beginning to relax. 


A few strides more, and he had reached 


i the place. Rapidly, nimbly, the young ath- 
ete swung himself down the chalky crags, 


daughter of a hundred earls, instead of} and in a moment's time was leaning toward 
‘a daughter of the gods,’ with such a face} the woman and looking into the face of— 


and voice? But what was that?” and he 


gave a sudden start, stopped, and ‘stood still. | 


The sound which had broken on the 
evening stillness and disturbed Beauchamp’ 


THE QUEE 


{the new organist! 
} “Miss Anersley!” was all he could say, 
’and, with a wild tumult in his breast, he 


8 bent forward and grasped her arm, 
meditations was a faint far-off cry, something } 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





N’S GIFT. 





BY MARY 


LEONARD. 


WHEN she of Seba came to Solomon, 

She brought him offerings of balm and myrrh, 
Of gold and jewel-stone, 

Of teak and fir, 

And, most of all, a gift of almug wood, 

The fragrant tree that grows in solitude 

Of the vast Indian plains. The king 
Received her offering, 

And of the almug wrought the pillars twain 


» The heathen’s gift—was honored with the rest, 
, And more than all. 
So, in the fane 
Of God’s eternal city, he who brings 
$ Most precious offerings, 
; Whether the myrrh of pain 
; Or the rich almug of sweet ministry, 
; Heathen or doubter he, 
; Shall find his tribute honored at the shrine 


Of the great Temple-gate. The queen’s bequest— ‘ In pillars that support and towers that shine, 
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THE KNIGHT OF THE CRIMSON SCARF. 


BY MATTIE DYER BRITTS. 

“Sara, have you got your satchel?” 

“Yes, aunty. Godd-bye!” 

“Good-b—and your umbrella?” 

“Yes. Good-bye!” 

“ Good—you have forgotten your rubbers !”’ 

Sara laughed and answered: 

“No, aunty; I have them here. Don’t 
you hear me say good-bye?” 

“Yes. But your overshoes are in the 


her neat Russia satchel and hastened to 
secure a seat. She had a mortal aversion 
to sleepers. Gray’s line, “Each in his nar- 
row cell forever laid,” came into her head 
every time she entered one, so she chose 
a chair-car whenever it was possible. 
When she had settled herself in a com- 
fortable place, she proceeded to arrange her 
belongings for the all-night ride before her. 





penned lignan 


hall.” She took off her hat, tied a pretty pink 
“No, aunty; those are yours. Do say } fascinator—as if she needed it!—under her 
good-bye !” plump chin, stowed her satchel in the rack 


“Why, I did. Got your lunch-box, Sara?” ; over her head, and spread a thick shawl 
“Qh, bother!” Sara actually said that} over the back of her chair. 


to her Aunt Clara. Then she added once; While she stood up, he of the broad 


more: shoulders came through the car. He glanced 

“Good-bye, aunty! Drive on, please!” } at her in passing, wondered where she was 
The last to the hackman, who, vexed at the } going, and concluded ‘to stay in that car 
delay, slammed the door, jumped on his box, } himself. 


and whirled away like a very Jehu. A moment, and they were off—the iron 
Sara leaned back on the cushions and} horse panting and shrieking his way over 
laughed softly as she said: hill and valley, rattling and racing across 


“Did any other girl ever have such a dear} miles and miles of meadow and prairie, 
fussy aunty, I wonder? But she is good, } stopping now and then to quench his fierce 
and she will miss me awfully while I’m } thirst, and every moment bringing his living 
at Nan’s. Hope she hasn’t made me lose } freight nearer to the end of the journey. 
the train.” Sara amused herself looking out of the 

A glanee at the sheds, when they reached } window for a while. But the level snow- 
the station, showed her that the Illinois draped landscape was not particularly exhil- 
& North-western had not even backed in, arating, and so she turned her eyes toward 

¢ 





and she had time enough. her fellow-travelers. 

Presently the passengers waiting in the; She saw the tall brown-coated figure pass. 
ladies’ room saw a slim brown-eyed girl,} up and down the car once or twice, but his 
in a gray ulster and a jaunty hat with a; cap was drawn low and she could barely see 
scarlet wing on it, enter the great doors; the outline of a manly cheek and a light 
and walk with an elastic step up to the} mustache. 
ticket-office. Several pairs of admiring eyes} She hardly noticed even thus much until 
followed her. One pair belonged to a broad- } he stopped to give an orange to a fat German 
shouldered fine fellow in a brown overcoat, ; baby in the arms of a fat mother. The child 
who mentally observed: __ was restless, and the stranger addressed a few 

“What a pretty girl! Wish I had a} words in German to the mother, receiving 
sister just like her. Some other fellow’s}a grateful smile and answer from the tired 
sister might do, if she cared enough for} woman. 
me, though.” “He’s Dutch, too,” thought Sara. “He 

Even the ticket-agent thawed under;}seems good-hearted. Has rather a nice 





. Sara’s youth and beauty, and condescended } figure, too. I should judge he is very 


to answer quite civilly a question she asked. { good-looking.” 
When her train was called, she took up} As night came on, the wind blew chill, 
(169) 
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and Sara drew a crimson silk scarf en i 
her satchel and tied it around her throat. 
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Conductor Clark kept his wits about him. 
He had the injured ones carried up the bank 
Then she laid her head back against the and made comfortable in the sleeper, the only 
soft chair and fell into a doze. car left on the track. Strong men chopped 

The next thing she knew, there came } their way into the derailed ones, and put out 
a violent jerk, a sudden jar, then a swaying the fires to save them. The chair-car was 
motion, and over they went, with a crash, } already burning brightly, and the startled 
the passengers flying out of their seats ; travelers warmed their cliilled limbs beside it. 
against the top and sides of the car. Aj; Sara applied herself to comforting the 
perfect Babel of screams, groans, and oaths ; German mother, and was talking kindly to 
ensued—the confusion was indescribable! ; her when her new friend again appeared, 





Sara did not scream, but she remembered ; 
with a thrill of terror that her seat was near } 
the stove, and struggled to gain her feet. 

Before she was able to do so, she felt 
herself lifted with a firm grasp and heard ; 
a kind voice say: 

“ Don’t be alarmed, miss; nobody is killed. 
But we must get out of this before that stove 
gets in its work.” 


carrying her Russia satchel. 

“T think this is your property,” he said, 
giving it to her. 

“Yes. Thank you very much! I never 
expected to see it again. But how did you 
know—” Here Sara came to a dead stop. 

“Oh, I saw it over your seat,” answered 
the stranger, with a light laugh. “ Well, 
I fear we are in a bad box, for a cold night. 


“Tt is my big Dutchman!” thought Sara. } Hello, conductor! what’s our chance?” 


Aloud, she answered: 

“Thank you! 
myself. But can we get out?” 

“Yes. Through a window, if I can only 
find the axes.” 

“Hyar’s the axes, mister!” sung out a} 
rough kind-hearted old farmer. “You take ; 
one, an’ I'll take t/other. We'll git the; 
wimmin an’ young ones out in a jiffy!” 

Sara’s friend snatched an axe—a few; 
ringing blows demolished a window, and ; 
then the farmer said: : 

“Thar now! Help your gal out fust, 
mister. She’s clear pluck, an’ ain’t screamin’ 
like the rest.” 

Sara felt her face redden, but the stranger 
only laughed and lifted her through the } 
window. 

“Look out for broken glass!” he said, 
lightly. “We must climb for life; the car 
is on its side. Hold tight to my hand. 
There—now we are safe! Can you jump?” 
He landed her with a spring on the snow, 
and they could see that the engine and all 
the coaches except the last one had gone 
over an embankment, miles from a station, 
with night closing in. 


“Bad!” said the stranger. “But I must 


not stop to look now.” And back he plunged 
into the car, which was now beginning to 
smoke. 

People came crawling and climbing out 
of the other cars, badly shaken up and 
scared, but not many hurt, and none fatally. 





I was afraid of the stove, } ing an instant. 


“Slow,” responded that busy person, paus- 
“The engine is a total 
smash, and could not be lifted anyhow until 
the machines come. I’ve sent a man to the 
nearest station, five miles ahead, to telegraph 
for a train.” 

“ When can it get here?” 

“Maybe by midnight, maybe not; can’t 
tell.” 

The conductor passed on. 
acquaintance turned to her. 

“Well, we have our choice—to remain 
here, or walk on to the station. For my 
part, I think I'll try the walk. Can I do 
anything for your comfort before I go?” 

“No, thank you. I am under deep obli- 
gations to you for the kindness already 
shown me, sir.” 

“Don’t mention it.” And he smiled 
pleasantly. ‘Here: I can make you a more 
comfortable seat, where the side of this car 
will protect you from the wind. There now! 
You too, madam, please!” 

Sara and the German woman sat down 
on the board he placed for them. But there 
was still light enough to enable Sara to see 
something before unnoticed. She sprang 
hastily up, crying out: 

“Oh, look! you have cut your wrist. badly. 
See how it bleeds.” 

“That’s nothing.” And he held up the 
wounded wrist. “I suppose I did it smash- 
ing the car-window, but I really had not 
time to notice it.” 


Sara’s new 
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“Tt must be bandaged,” said Sara, decid-{ “Perhaps there is a name in the box,” 
edly. “I was going to tie it up with my ; suggested Sister Nan. But name there was 
handkerchief; but I seem to have lost the | not, anywhere about it. 
article, in the confusion. Here is something; “How romantic!” cried Nan. “ But you’ll 
better.” And Sara unwound the crimson ; be sure to meet him sometime, Sara.” 
scarf from her neck. .} “Yes, I may,” said Sara, thoughtfully. 

But he drew back, shaking his head. ; “And he may be a beer-drinking Dutchman, 
“No, no! I will not deprive you of it.” | and not a desirable acquaintance.” 

“T owe you much more than that,” said; “Let us hope not. Even if he is, you 
Sara, calmly. “Let me, please!” And she; owe him your life, dear.” 
began to bind the scarf about his injured; “Yes. I won’t forget it, Nan. Oh, how 
arm with deft gentle touches. ; pretty!” And Sara smiled as she threw the 

He looked down at her, and said in tones silken scarf around her neck. 
deep with manly feeling: “Indeed it is! Your knight evidently 

“Then, since you will be so kind, will you } has taste. You must wear it to—oh, by the 
trust an entire stranger with your name and ; way, I have not told you yet!” 
address ?” : “Told me what?” 

“My name is Sara Livingstone. I am on “That we received cards, this morning, for 
my way to visit my sister, at Cedar Creek, ; Mrs. Judge Woodbury’s reception, Thursday 
Towa.” night.” 

“Thank you, Miss Livingstone. I shall; “Did we? Are we going?” 
not forget you. If I do not see you again,; “Oh, certainly. The Woodburys are our 
good-bye !” ; best people, you know. You met her last 

He offered his well hand; and Sara, with- i week, at the tea I gave.” 
out hesitation, gave him hers. He shook it,; ‘The handsome woman in lavender satin? 
bowed, and, with one more good-bye, walked } Yes, I remember. I liked her very much, 
off down the track, her red scarf gleaming ; too.” 
on his wrist as long as she could see him. | “Everybody likes the Woodburys. This 

He had not given her his name, and she } occasion is in honor of the judge’s brother, 
disliked to ask for it. ; Mr. Walker Woodbury, who has come to 

“But I wish I knew it,” she said, as she; visit them. He is a young lawyer from 
sat there in the cold, waiting for the new } Washington— wealthy, cultivated, speaks 
train. It was weary work, but it came at} several languages, I’m told, and altogether 
last. Sara looked for her knight on board, } the greatest catch of the season.” 
but he was not visible. The next evening, | “Indeed! Well, Nan, I always had a 
snugly tucked up in bed at Sister Nan’s, she ; weakness for Washington lawyers, so I will 
laughed over the adventure and wondered if; get out my prettiest costume in honor of 
she should ever see its hero again. Mr.—what is it?” ‘ 

“JT wouldn’t know him if I should,” she; ‘ Walker Woodbury.” 
murmured, sleepily. “I only saw his mus-; “Oh, to besure! But there—I may waste 
tache. But I don’t believe he’s Dutch, after ; all my trouble. He may be engaged already, 


all. I think—he was—very nice!” you know.” 
After that, she did not think anything for; “Yes; but then, again, he mayn’t!” 
the next fourteen hours. rejoined Nan, mischievously. 


She had been at Mrs. Fisher’s about two “That is my only comfort,” responded 
weeks, when there arrived, by the mail,}Sara. But, in ten minutes more, she had 
a box addressed to “ Miss Sara Livingstone, } forgotten that there was such a person as 
Cedar Creek, Iowa.” Walker Woodbury in the world. 

It enclosed a crimson silk scarf, much like; Thursday evening, Nan and Sara, with 
the one she had given away, only richer and} Nan’s husband, Tom Fisher, were at the 
far more costly. }judge’s, and met the visiting brother. . His 

“Tt is from my wounded knight!” cried ; tall form, broad shoulders, and thick mus- 
Sara. “And just to think—I don’t know } tache seemed familiar to Sara; and his voice, 
his name or where he lives, so I can’t} too, reminded her oddly of someone she had 
thank him for the lovely thing.” ‘known. It struck her, also, that he bestowed 
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on her a flash of the eye which he would not} Presently Mr. Woodbury said: “Now, 

have given to a perfect stranger; but she Miss Livingstone !” 

was sure she had never met him before. Sara looked round, and saw that he had 
Sister Nan invited him: to call, and sung ; drawn his coat-sleeve slightly up and wrapped. 

his merits in high strains after they were at } his wrist in a well-known crimson scarf. 

home. Sara was silent, but her dreams that; ‘“ What! Was it you?” she asked, blush- 

night were haunted by a handsome manly ; ing as red as the pretty silk. 

face strangely like Walker Woodbury’s. ; “Tmyself, Miss Sara,” lé gravely answered. 
Two days later, he called at the Fisher ; “Then I have to thank you for the lovely 

mansion. Nan was out, so Sara received ; box I received last Tuesday.” 

him. The resemblance she had been unable; “No, please don’t. I only ventured to 

to trace was so much stronger at this meeting } exchange property with you, because this 

that at last she said: i searf is too precious to be given up. May 
“Mr. Woodbury, I certainly do not recall ; I keep it?” 

where, but it seems to me that we have met} He had taken it off and restored it to 





before.” ; his pocket, as if her consent were already 
“We have met before, Miss Livingstone. ; granted. That she gave it may be inferred 
I remember distinctly where it was.” ; from the fact that about three months later, 


He smiled as he answered, and his smile } returning from a sleigh-ride with Walker, 
was even more familiar to the puzzled girl. one afternoon, she said to Sister Nan: 

“T am ashamed to say that my memory} “Nan, I have found my Knight of the 
is at fault, but I must confess it,” she said, Scarf.” 
trying in vain to place him. $ “Have you? I always said you would, 

“Will you humor a fancy of mine for you know. Is he nice? Where is he?” 
one moment?” he asked. : “He couldn’t be nicer, Nan, and he isn’t 
“ Certainly.” } far off. It is Walker Woodbury.” 


“Then please turn your head away, and} “It is? Oh, how lovely! Why didn’t 
do not look until I tell you to.” ‘we ever think of that? Are you going to 
“What an odd request!. But I consent.” ; marry your knight, Sara?” 
Laughingly Sara turned her head aside. ‘ “I have promised him I will,” said Sara. 


Reese 


TO THE FALSE LOVER. 


BY 1. E. DIEKENGA, 


REMEMBER! Whatever name you know it by, 
What is that to you? I call a life like yours a lie. 

If you are false, shall I be true? 

If you were true, would I not know? 

Think you, you can deceive me so? Yes, too well for you! 

I saw your swiftly changeful.mien, Let memory still her path pursue 

Your double dealing all was seen ; ; And paint in ever darkening hues 

You cannot thus with ease beguile The life that I with scorn refuse. 

My heart, or win it with a smile, Changed! Can a leopard change its spots? 

A few soft words, a languid air, Neither can you your heart’s dark blots. 

Or acted look of wild despair. What once was false will not be true; 

I do not care what you may do; *T will false remain the whole life through. 

But truth is truth, and love is true, I will not give my heart away 

And actions more than language prove To have it broken day by day; 

The love of truth—the truth of love. I will not listen to you more— 

You may not think your course so ill; I will not trust you as before ; 

You may regard it wondrous skill But I will tell in language plain 

To say, to many, things that none The heart that trusts you trusts in vain, 

Should ever utter but to one. 


Remember ! 


————— eee 














TALKS BY A TRAINED NURSE. 


BY ELISABETH ROBINSON SCOVIL. 


CHOLERA. 


The frequent outbreaks of cholera show, cleanliness and good sanitary conditions 
that it is only slumbering and may at any } surrounding them, do not convey the disease 
time, when the warm weather rouses it, to others. 
gather strength to cross the Atlantic and}; Yet, when the typhoid germs fall into 
invade our homes. There is not a woman a hot-bed of filth that is favorable to their 
in the country who does not feel a thrill‘ growth, they speedily develop and cause an 
of fear as she thinks of this possibility ‘ alarming epidemic which may run through 
and asks herself: “What should I do if it } a whole community. 
came here?” } Public bodies and private individuals, 

Nothing gives a person such calmness and } State Boards of Health, City Health Com- 
confidence in the presence of an emergency { missioners, and eminent medical men have 
as being fully prepared to meet it. A knowl-} warned us of the absolute necessity of 
edge of the dangers to be guarded against | removing from our houses and grounds 
and of the best means of protection from } every species of impurity that might harbor 
them helps to do away with the unreasoning } cholera, when it does visit us. 
alarm that is the sure forerunner of a panic. Whether we heed it or not, this is a twice- 

The consciousness of possessing weapons } told tale to most of us. The great import- 
with which to fight the foe robs it of half ance of having pure water for drinking has 
its terrors, and to know where to plant; been impressed upon us again and again. 
each blow that it may tell to the utmost; In the country, where a well is used, if it 
gives a courage and coolness that never is not far enough from barn-yard, cess-pool, 
come from beating the air. or any source of contamination to be above 

The experiments of Dr. Koch, the German } suspicion, it should be filled up and another 
scientist, and of Dr. Ferran, the Spanish ; dug. The water may be clear, sparkling, 
surgeon who attempted to introduce inoc- and apparently pure, yet full of the deadliest 
ulation for cholera, have proved that the } poison. 
disease is propagated by means of a specific; In town, it is safer to boil the water and 
germ and does not arise from a mysterious } filter it before using. Most filters are merely 
condition of the atmosphere or other unknown strainers, sifting mechanical impurities from 
cause, ~~ } the water, but not purifying it in any true 

It is not. contagious as small-pox is—that } sense of the word. Boiling it will destroy 
is to say, it cannot be communicated from every germ it may contain. 
one person to another by touch; so that} The germs of cholera may cross the ocean 
the nurse of a cholera patient, if she takes { in infected clothing, but in this dried con- 
proper care of the discharges, is not in ; dition they are harmless. Ii, on their arrival 
more danger of contracting it than others ' they find a congenial bed of dirt prepared 
who are less directly exposed to it. ‘for them, where they can ferment and 

In India, its original home, the sufferers } become actively poisonous, they are soon 
from it are not isolated, being sometimes } ready for mischief. 
treated in the same hospital-ward with; It is asserted that, in order to develop the 
other patients, who do not take it from } disease in the human body, they must be 
them. } received into the stomach—that is, actually 

A parallel case to this may be seen in our swallowed, and not simply breathed into the 
own country, where typhoid-fever patients } lungs. 
are admitted to the medical wards in a} When cholera is abroad, the earliest 
general hospital, and, owing to the perfect ’symptoms should excite attention and be 
(1738) 
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treated at once. The most trifling diarrhea } steeped in a solution of bichloride of mer- 
should not be neglected, as it indicates a} cury, one part to one thousand of water, 
state of the system which may lead to} and boiled for at least half an hour in a 
serious results if not attended to in time. } covered vessel. 

Perfect rest in bed, lying on the back, Even after disinfection, the excretions 
is one of the best remedies, and any physi-} should be mixed with sawdust and burned. 
cian can prescribe some simple medicine | In no case should they be thrown on the 
that will be effectual at this early stage. ; ground or into an open vault. A deep hole 
Boiled milk given cold is the only food ; should be dug to receive them, and a quan- 
permitted while the attack lasts. The tity of chloride of lime and a thick layer 
patient is thirsty, but small pieces of ice ; of fresh earth thrown in each time it is used. 
should be given instead of water. If the attack terminate fatally, the body 

The excretions in cholera are highly poi- should be wrapped in a sheet wrung out of 
sonous, and as they are the means by which } the bichloride solution, and the burial should 
the disease is conveyed from one person to } } take place as soon as possible. 
another, it is evident that, if the nurse does } When the sick-room is empty, it should 
her duty, the contagion can be cut off at its ’ be thoroughly fumigated by burning about 
source and absolutely prevented from spread- {three pounds of sulphur in some metal 
ing. | vessel, as an old coal-scuttle or an iron pot, 

These evacuations contain the germs, which ; and, after remaining closed for twentyfour 
only wait an opportunity to find a suitable | ; hours, well ventilated by leaving the win- 
lodging-place to become the active agents dows open for at least the same length of 
in producing a fresh case. The vessels used} time. The wall-paper should be scraped off, 
to receive them should contain about half} the walls and the floor washed with strong 
a pint of a mixture of bichloride of mercury ' lye, the ceiling whitened with lime, and the 
and permanganate of potash, two drachms } wood-work freshly painted or shellacked 
of each to a gallon of water. The vomited ; before being used again. 
matter must be treated in the same way. { The mattress must be taken to pieces and 

If clothes are accidentally stained with ; fumigated before being made up, and all 
the discharge, they should be burned. When ; the furniture washed with the bichloride 
this is considered impossible, they must be } solution. 
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BREATHING-EXERCISES. 


THE following exercises are suggested as from breath at the time the arms again 
being of great value in developing the lungs. } reach the first position at the side. 

Standing as erect as possible, with shoulders These deep respirations should be repeated 
thrown back and chest forward, the arms five or six times, and the exercise gone 
hanging close to the body, the head up, with } through with several times a day. It is 
lips firmly closed, inhalation is to be taken hardly necessary to remark that the clothing 
a3 slowly as may be. At the same time, ¢ erm in no way interfere with the exercise. 
the extended arms are to be gradually raised, | In some cases, this exercise is more advan- 
; 





the back of the hands upward, until they } tageous when taken lying flat on the back 
closely approach each other above the head. } instead of standing. In this position, the 
The movement should be so regulated that ; inspiratory muscles become rapidly strength- 
the arms will be extended directly over the} ened by opposing the additional pressure 
head at the moment the lungs are completely } exerted by the abdominal organs against 
filled. This position should be maintained the expanding lungs. And, on the other 
from five to thirty seconds before the reverse} hand, expiration is more perfect and full 
process is begun. As the arms are gradually ; on account of the pressure of these organs. 
lowered, the breath is exhaled slowly, so that This is an exercise now advocated by séveral 





the lungs shall be as nearly as possible freed } leading vocal teachers. 











EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, Ero. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 
No. 1—Is a morning-dress, of cambric or }—caught up at the left side, and a rosette 


challis with printed dots, either white or; of ribbon to match. The bodice is distinct 
from the skirt, is fulled on the shoulder- 


seams in front, and crosses at the waist-line. 
The white vest is of dotted mull. High 
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colored, in harmony with the ground of the } 
fabric. The skirt is very full at the back ; 


and hangs in straight lines—the sides 
ey sleeve. Straw hat, trimmed with loops 


straight, with the front slightly draped, as 
seen in the illustration, with polonaise effect‘ of narrow ribbon and spray of roses with 
(175) 
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leaves and buds. Ten to twelve yards of 
yard-wide material will be required. 

No. 2—Is a walking-dress, of summer- 
weight plaid woolens. The skirt is slightly 
looped on the left side, showing the plain ; 
underskirt; this is optional. The bodice is } 
plain and has side-pieces of velvet coming } 
from under the arm and shaped to a point } 
in front at the waist, where a knot of velvet 
ribbon finishes the corsage. Loose sleeves, 











No. 3. 


lined with silk; close sleeves may be used, 
if preferred. Hat of black Leghorn, lined 
with or without velvet and trimmed with 
black ostrich-tips. ‘Seven to eight yards of 
fortytwo-inch material will be required. 

No. 3—Is a pretty costume for a little girl 
of six to eight years. The dress is of striped 
satinette or wash-flannel, smartly trimmed 
with white cambric, spotted and vandyked 
with a color to match the material of the 
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and other trim- 
mings are of 
velvet ribbon, 
military braid, 
or silk ribbon, 
either black or 
marine-blue. 
The corsage- 
bodice buttons 
with tiny gilt 
buttons. Seven 
to eight yards 
of serge and 
three pieces of 
inch-wide rib- 
bon or braid 
will be re- 
quired. 
No. 5—Is a 
morning- 
“~ blouse, of 
with a netted heading to match. Fancy { white or colored China silk or flannel, with 
straw hat, trimmed with ostrich-tips. collar, cuffs, and waistband in English em- 
No. 4—Is a stylish sea-side or mountain } brdidery, either white or écru. The blouse 
gown, of white serge. The edge of the skirt} is of the simplest form and can be easily 
: adjusted to any toilette. 
No. 6—Is a jacket, of cloth, with adjust- 
} able cape. The cape is composed of three 
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No. 8 








gathered pieces, pinked out on the edges. 
The jacket may be made of white, dark- 
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blue, or black lady’s-cloth. The edges are 
bound with silk braid and trimmed with 
gilt buttons. 

No. 7—Is an afternoon or dinner dress, 
of striped black and white China silk. The 
plain skirt, which is slightly draped in 
front, has a ruching of pinked-out white 
silk on the edge across the front and side 
breadths. The bodice is full. High sleeves. 
A sash of soft black surah drapes the 





No. 9. 


bodice in front, and ties at the back or } 
side, as preferred. Cuffs to match. Four- } 
teen yards of striped silk, five yards of 
white for ruching. } 

No. 8.—Girl’s striped flannel or serge } 
dress, with yoke, waistband, cuffs, and edge 
of skirt all in dark-blue serge. This model 
will also serve for a gingham in stripes or 
plaid, with plain for the yoke, etc. 
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No. 9—Is a gymnastic or bathing suit for} yoke, which is pointed back and front, 
a little girl, made of striped blue and white ; is of handsome embroidery. Sash of surah, 
flannel or serge. The edge of the skirt and ; with fringed ends. 
collar of the blouse are finished with a wide; No. 11—Is a sailor-costume for a boy of 
dark-blue worsted braid. , {six to eight years. It is made of either 

No. 10—Is an evening or dancing-class blue and white pin-striped flannel or striped 
dress, of white cashmere, nun’s-veiling, or; jeans. Sash and neck-tie of blue. Collar, 
surah, for a little girl of six years. The} white duck. Straw hat. 


YOKE BLOUSE: WITH SUPPLEMENT. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 





We give, for our Supplement, 
a_ yoke blouse, as blouses are in 
great demand, and, for sea-side 
and country wear, are most 
convenient. They are cool, and, 
by the addition of trimmings, 
ean be made very dressy. A 
great variety of materials are 
used —foulard, surah, mousse- 
line de laine, striped linens, 
wash - flannels, etc., ete. Our 
pattern consists of six pieces: 

1, HALF oF FRONT. 

2. HALF oF BACK. 

3. HALF OF Front YOKE. 

4, HALF oF Back YOKE. 

5. SLEEVE. 

6. CUFF. 


The notches and letters show 
how the pieces are joined. The 
yoke and deep cuffs, also the 
waistband, may be of embroid- 
ery, guipure, or braiding. A 
: chemisette of linen, with collar, 
is worn with this blouse. 








DESIGN FOR BRAIDING. 


On the Supplement is a new design for ; dress, but it can be used with good effect 
braiding intended for the bottom of a girl’s ; for many other purposes. 
Vou. XCVITI—10. 











CASE FOR KNITTING-NEEDLES, 
OUTSIDE AND INSIDE. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








We show here the arrangement for the} embroidered border is worked with red and 
| inside, which is made of linen, while the white cotton in stem and satin stitch or 
i outside is made of sail-cloth, both layers} in cross-stitch. The case is tied with red 
being bound with a red worsted braid. The! ribbon or braid. 


DESIGNS FOR D’OYLEYS. 





In the front of the book, we give two; stitch, Amyone even slightly acquainted 
very pretty designs for d’oyleys. They may . with designing can easily devise a similar 
be worked in outline only, in white filoselle arrangement of birds, flowers, foliage, bees, 
or working-cotton, or, if carried out in the ; or butterflies, to complete a set of six or 
proper colors, they will be very effective, :a dozen, each one, of course, having a dif- 
and can be worked in Kensington or satin ‘ ferent design. 
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BUTTERFLY DESIGN FOR PEN-WIPER. 


The design of a butterfly, on the Supple-} terfly. It can be utilized for many different 
ment, can be worked in silks or cottons of} purposes although simply intended for a pen- 
one color or of the varied colors of the but-‘ wiper. 

(180) 














WALL-POCKET FOR NEWSPAPERS. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





This pretty fan-shaped pocket consists}a figured material or diagonal bands of 
of two triangular flaps in stiff card-board. | moiré ribbon and alternate ones in em- 
Sateen or cashmere is stretched over the } broidery. The point is filled in with full- 
back, which is lined with plaited satin and Sings of satin to match the lining. . Bows 
edged with gold braid or a narrow band} and strings in moiré ribbon, by which 
. of embroidery. The front flap is shorter} the pocket is suspended from the wall or 
than the back and is decorated with either ‘ screen. 


~~ 





CROSS-STITCH FOR A CHILD’S APRON OR 
FOR UNDERWEAR. 
The cross-stitch design given in the front} poses; done in red marking-cotton, it looks 
of the book can be utilized for many pur-} well on aprons, skirts, ete. 
(181) 








TABLE-SCARF, WITH POCKETS. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





For a library or sewing-table, this arrange- pockets are bordered with a handsome gal- 
ment will be most useful, besides betng. | Jones a narrower one finishes the entire 
ornamental. Make the scarf of some pretty ; scarf. Tassels of silk or chenille complete 
plain-colored plush, with pockets at both; the adornment of the ends. The pockets 
ends, as seen in the illustration. The} are lined with satin to match. 








PHOTOGRAPH-FRAME. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
The demand for new designs in photograph { 

frames, cases, etc., grows daily. We give a 
new and simple one, the working-size of the 
decoration being in the front of the book. 
Our model is just from Paris, and is made 
with two panels; but as many more can be 
added as may be desired. The interior, to 
hold the photographs, of écru or any colored 
satin or silk that may be preferred. The 
outside is in old-rose satin, done in silk 
cord in four shades of mignonette-color; 
or it may be done with floss in chain-stitch, 
if preferred. A stiff card-board, to form the 
panel, of the desired shape or size, is 
covered with the silk. If the sachet-style 
be wished, the embroidery may be done 
on any material selected, interlined with a 
thin layer of perfumed wool or cotton, and 
then lined with a soft silk or satin. 
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PORTFOLIO FOR LETTERS, ENVELOPES, Eve. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 











We give both the inside and outside of} covered with satin in a pretty contrasting 
this most convenient portfolio for traveling. color. The pocket for paper and envelopes 
The foundation is stiff card-board, covered } is on the left side. The blotting-pads are 
on the outside with a bit of handsome} on the right. The edges are neatly bound 
brocade in Oriental design. The inside is} with braid, stitched by sewing-machine. 


EMBROIDERY IN SILK, ON FLANNEL OR CASMMERE. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








This beautiful design is very suitable for } and should be done in soft white silk, 
petticoat, shawl, or sacque for an infant, } though embroidery-cotton may be used. 
(183) 





EDITOR’S 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 
Let THE Girits Romp.—Many mothers have } 





TABLE. 


FoR THE CHILDREN.—The most satisfactors 
piece of furniture in a house where there aie 


a dread of romps, so they lecture the girls daily } children is a home-made one—a set of shelves. 
on the proprieties, and exhort them to be little ; These shelves should be somewhat more than 
ladies. They like to see them quiet and gentle ; a yard long, and separated by unequal distances 


and as prim as possible. The lot of such children ; 
is pitiable, for they are deprived of the fun and } 
frolic which they are entitled to. Children— 
boys and girls—must have exercise to keep them ° 
healthy. Deprive them of it, and they will fade ; 
away like flowers without sunshine. Running, 
racing, skipping, climbing—these are the things ; 
that strengthen the muscles, expand the chest, 
and build up the nerves. 

The mild dose of gymnastics taken in the ; 
nursery will not invigorate the system like a.; 
good romp in the open air. Mothers, therefore, 
who counsel their little girls to play very } 
quietly make a mistake. Better the laughing, » 
rosy-cheeked, romping girl, than the pale lily- ' 
faced one who is called every inch a lady. The } 
latter rarely breaks things, or tears her dresses, ; 
or tires her mother’s patience as the former does; ‘ 
but, after all, what do the tearing and breaking ; 
amount to? It is not a wise policy to put an old 
head on young shoulders. Childhood is the time } 
for childish pranks and plays. The girls will } 
"grow into womanhood soon enough. Let them 
be children as long as they can. Give them } 
plenty of fresh air and sunlight, and let them : 
run and romp as much as they please. By all } 
means, give us hearty, healthy, romping girls, ; 
rather than pale-faced little ladies, condemned } 
from their very cradles to nervousness, headache, 
and similar ailments. 


§ 


§ 
5 


’ comfortable, cozy, and yet artistic. 


in order to accommodate different-sized toys. 
On the top shelf may stand the more fragile 

toys. The remaining shelves may be devoted to 

books and other childish treasures. To a simple 


, brass rod with rings, pretty inexpensive curtains 
; can be attached. 


When these are drawn, tke effect will be 
that of book-shelves, an ornam nt to the room 
where they stand. The childr o will have no 
excuse for leaving their toys a out the house, 
and, when their friends come to play with them, 


} it is easy to take out such things as they wish, 


and put them back again when they have fin- 
ished playing, thus avoiding the general chaos 
so common after children’s visits. 


THE DIFFERENCE.—Two persons may take 


{similar rooms to fit up, and make entirely 


different affairs of them, although spending the 
same amount of money. In one case, a bare, 
stiff, and comfortless-looking apartment greets 
the eyes; in the other, soft harmonious coloring, 
artistic carelessness, and ease appear, with a look 
of elegance and leisure. It is the “know how” 
that makes the difference, which includes not 
only the selection of appropriate articles of 
furniture, but their arrangement in a room 
afterward. In houses occupied by persons of 
moderate means, the rooms should not appear 
too good for living in, but they should be 


To HARMONIZE WITH Woop-WorK.—It should } 
be borne in mind that certain colors assort with { 
certain woods. The beauty of wood can be en-; REPAIRING BED-CLoTHING.—When blankets 
hanced or decreased by the color of the material } STOW thin and begin to give way, it is scarcely 
associated with it. If the wood is ebony, the } Worth while tomend them. Several such, tacked 
color of the material should be crimson. Some } gether and quilted into a cotton or woolen 
persons associate dark-olive with ebony, the result } ©48e, make an excellent coverlet. To quilt, 
being dismal. Crimson goes well with mahogany, ; “divide into diamonds by drawing diagonal lines 
and green is not amiss. A pretty brocade for this | Tossing each other, and stitch on the machine, 
wood is a mixture of gold and crimson. : or run by hand, taking care that the stitches 

aw go through and through. 

THE Liverpool (Ohio) Gazette says: “Every { Marseilles quilts must be patched by darning 
lady should be a subscriber to ‘Peterson’s Maga- : the patch with unturned edges. 
zine,’ which is conceded by all to be the best ; 
lady’s-magazine published in the country. Its? 


MATTING.—Seamless mattings can be turned, 


stories are always the best, all by well-known | and the widths changed so dexterously as to 

authors, while the fashion-department is not ; last several years’ hard wear. 

equaled by any other publication.” 
(184) 


White matting 
‘is cleaned by wiping over with salt and water. 
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NOTICES OF 


How To Coot A CELLAR.—A great mistake 
js sometimes made in ventilating cellars and 
milk-houses. The object of ventilation is to 
keep the cellars cool and dry, but this object 
often fails of accomplishment by a common 
mistake, and, instead, the cellar is made both 
warm and damp. A cool place should never 
be ventilated, unless the air admitted is cooler 
than the air within, or is at least as cool as that, 
or a very little warmer. The warmer the air, 
the more moisture it holds in suspension. Neces- 


sarily, the cooler the air, the more this moisture } 


is condensed and precipitated. 

When a cellar is aired on a warm day, the 
entering air, being in motion, appears cool; but, 
as it fills the cellar, the cooler air with which it 


becomés mixed chills it, the moisture is cor- } 


densed, and dew is deposited on the cold walls, 
and may often be seen running down them in 
streams. Then the cellar is damp and soon 


becomes moldy. To avoid this, the windows | 


should only be opened at night, and late—the 
last thing before retiring. There is no need to 
fear that the night air is unhealthful—it is as 


pure as the air of mid-day, and is really drier. 


The cool air enters the cellar during the night, 


and circulates through it. The windows should } 


be closed before sunrise in the morning, and 


kept closed and shaded through the day. If the ; 
air is damp, it may be thoroughly dried by | 


placing in it a peck of fresh lime in an open 


box. A peck of lime will absorb about seven } 
pounds, or more than three quarts, of water, } 


and in this way a cellar or milk-room may soon 
be dried, even in the hottest weather. 





MENDING BANDs.—When waistbands are burst ’ 


and button-holes torn out, put new bands of 
twilled cotton and work the button-holes with 


coarse thread, making the ends especially strong. | 


NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 
The Rajah’s Heir. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 


cott Company.—This is one of the most interesting | 
novels that we have read fora long time. The ; 


author is evidently perfectly familiar with every 
phase of Indian scenery and life, and his acquaint- 


ance is of long date. The story is laid in the } 


time of the celebrated mutiny, but it presents it 


under an entirely new aspect. Instead of a mere } 
description of famous battles and terrible mas- } 


sacres, it paints the daily life of English and natives 


during that dreadful season and takes the reader ; 
into the midst of scenes with which no book on } 


India has made him familiar. The plot of the 
story is interesting and the style good; altogether, 
it isa book entirely out of the ordinary experience 
of the most omnivorous novel-reader. 

Nora's Return. A Sequel to The Doll’s House, 
of Henry Ibsen. By Ednah D. Cheney. Boston: 


NEW BOOKS. 185 
} Lee and Shepard.—This little book of Mrs. 
Cheney’s has been called forth by a continuation 
of the same drama written by Walter Besant in 
MacMillan’s Magazine. The latter suggests a 
sequel to the story of Nora which the former 
; considers a false interpretation of the spirit of 
the original, and so Mrs. Cheney has givén us 
an ending which seems to her to carry out 
the thought of Ibsen more truly. In “Nora’s 
Return,” the author has not kept the dramatic 
; form, but has presented the story in the form 
of a journal. 

The Life of George H. Stuart. Edited by Robert 
Ellis Thompson, D.D. Philadelphia: J. M. Stoddart 
& Co.—This autobiography will interest a wide 
circle of readers, and is a fitting memorial of an 
unusually active and useful career. As the editor 
says: “Mr. Stuart’s life extends through a mem- 
orable half-century of our country’s history, and 
touches more or less closely on all the great religi- 
ous and philanthropic movements of that time.” 
; ‘The book is well printed and bound, and, besides 
; a portrait of the author, contains numerous excel- 
} lent photographs of prominent men. 

1791; A Tale of San Domingo. By E. W. Gill- 
iam, M.D. Baltimore: John Murphy & Co.—This 
is a story of the celebrated slave-insurrection at 
the end of the last century, which resulted in the 
blacks’ obtaining the supremacy they have since 
possessed ; and the historical portions, with the 
exception of a single minor detail, are authentic. 
In these days, when the African problem is assum- 
ing such importance, this tale will prove a timely 
, contribution. It isa book with a purpose, but the 
$ leading motive has not been allowed to interfere 
} with its interest as a story. 

Fruits and How to Use Them. By Mrs. Hester 
M. Poole. New York: Fowler & Wells. Phila- 
; delphia: J. B. Lippincott Company.—We have 
countless cook-bocks, but, among them all; none 
: which make a specialty of fruits and their uses. 
, Mrs. Poole’s book supplies this want. She tells 
} how to put fruit on the table, and gives clear 
}and ample directions for preserving, canning, 
:and the making of puddings and pies. The 
most experienced housewife will find much that 
is new and useful in this neatly-got-up volume. 

Viola ; or, Adventures in the Far West. By Emer- 
> son Bennett. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Bros.— 
As the title suggests, this is a tale of adventure, 
. depicted with great spirit and faithfulness to life. 
There is an interesting love-story woven into the 
plot, and the book is one of the best the author 
has ever written. It is issued in the publishers’ 
popular twentyfive-cent edition. 

Jarl's Daughter. By Mrs. Frances Hodgson Bur- 
nett. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Bros.—This 
is one of Mrs. Burnett’s charming love-stories, 
}of which the publishers have issued a number 
‘in the same edition. Like its predecessors, it is 
; bright, lively, and exceedingly entertaining, and 
’ will doubtless prove just as much of a favorite. 
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OUR ARM-CHATR. 


vick, New York. Dear Sirs: My little grand- 


daughter was seriously ill when but a week old, ; 


and remained so feeble for a fortnight that she } to during their first flowering season, will give 
could not draw the mother’s milk. Then began ; a second bloom in autumn scarcely inferior to 
Milk and water induced } 


colic; peptonized milk, constipation that became } While the rose-tree is in its full summer splen- 


a trial of “substitutes.” 


obstinate; more than one celebrated “ artificial 
food” was used with similar and worse results. 


She was three months old, a fragile sufferer autumn bloom, little if at all inferior to the one 


who required continual care, when Dr. Wood 
suggested “CARNRICK’s SOLUBLE Foop.” She 
has now been fed on this for five weeks. It 
agrees with her perfectly, and has regulated 
bowels as well as stomach. She 33 a plump, 
merry, and well baby, so unlike the pain- 
racked morsel of humanity of a month ago that 
I am constrained to subscribe myself 
Gratefully yours, MARION HARLAND. 


Co.—During my sojourn here, I had frequent 
opportunities to make myself acquainted with 


{mainly from two causes: the non-employment 
Moruers, READ Tus —Messrs. Reed & Carn- ; of really useful autumn flowering plants, and 


} want of care during the summer months. 
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The 
fact that certain flowers, if properly attended 


the earlier one, is very generally overlooked. 


dor, its beauty gives pleasure to all, yet how 
seldom is it borne in mind that, if we want an 


we are enjoying, the withered flowers must all 
be regularly removed, the green fly carefully 
washed off, and the tree duly supplied with 


, water and with proper stimulants. 


In like manner with bedding-out plants, if the 
withered leaves and flowers are not rémoved, 
the strength of the plant is wasted, and all hope 
of beauty in autumn is gone. If the patterns 
in the carpet-beds are not kept clearly defined 


} by constant pinching back of the too strong 
EvGenN D’ALBERT TO WILLIAM KNABE & } 


growers, by autumn all trace of the original 


‘design will be gone, and there will be nothing 


the Knabe pianos, and from fullest conviction | 


I declare them to be the best. instrwments of 
America. Should I return here for artistic pur- 


poses—which may be the case very soon—I shall ; 


most certainly use the pianos of this celebrated } merited; but it is entirely due to want of fore- 


make. EvuGEN D’ALBERT. 
New York, May 16th, 1890. 
Prompt AcTion.—A well-known writer has 
well said: “Doubtless harm is frequently done 
by rushing into action without due reflection ; 


eften results from delaying an action which has 


have been lost, how much property has been 
destroyed, how many calamities have overtaken 
men, simply from the want of a habit of quick 
‘thinking and speedy. action. 
this lack is most disastrous. 


new duties to perform. Each of these demands 
careful thought, but prompt action as well. He 


decisions to the hourly necessities cannot hope 
to succeed in his business, be it what it may. 
If he does not promptly decide and promptly 
act, time decides for him. 


visible except a confused mass of color. Perhaps 
there is no part of the garden which is more 
frequently charged with being untidy and shabby 
at this season than the herbaceous border, and 
in many cases the accusation is but too well 


thought and proper management. Exquisite 
contrasts and harmonies of color are possible 
at this season, and, if well arranged, the herha- 
ceous border ought just now to be most beautiful. 


; Let us see what may now be found in bloom 
; there. 
but an evil, of equal if not greater magnitude, } 


First we meet the blue salvia, its graceful 


; spikes of bloom and deep intense color being 
already commended itself to the judgment. } seen to advantage against the dark foliage of 
Persons who have not conquered this fault are {the abutilon, while both are relieved by a 
wrecked in an emergency. How many lives , background of the tall pale-yellow CEnothera 


; Lamarckiana. 


A patch of the soft and beautiful 


> slipperwort enables us to pass easily and without 


;any harsh contrasts to the gayer and brighter 
In all business, : 

Each day brings ; tritomas, tiger-lilies, Lobelia cardinalis, carna- 
new problems to solve, new decisions to make, } 


part of the border, where we find in full beauty 


tions, pentstemons, double sunflowers, prairie 


; sunflowers, dwarf golden-rods, rudbeckias, and 


The offer is with- ' 


drawn, the opportunity is gone, the chance has } 
slipped away, and the dilatory man stands bereft ’ 


of the power he might have wielded and the 
advantage he might have gained.” 
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HORTICULTURAL. 
To HAveE A Fine AUTUMN GARDEN.—The 


‘ many’ other plants. 
who does not learn how to apportion such ° 


Leaving behind. this ‘brill- 
iant blaze of color, the eye rests gladly on what 
we may call the gem of autumn flowers—the 
white Japanese anemone, by means of which we 
approach our mauves and purples, almost every 
shade of which may be found among the new 
Michaelmas daisies. Peeping up in the front 
of the border, we find the many fine forms of 
autumn crocus and the quaint and charming 
little cyclamens. Passing on from the border, 
we find many stray arrangements, which look 
their best just now. Old blocks of wood or 
stumps of trees, covered with the purple Clematis 
Jackmanni, are now simply masses of deep-purple 


failure to produce good autumn effects arises’ flowers. No plant looks better at this season 
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than the clematis so treated. It is a mistake ‘ 
ever to plant it, as is so frequently done, against 
a wall, for by so doing we generally see all stalk 
and no flowers, whereas, when it is allowed to ' 
ramble freely over stumps, we see little else but 
flowers. Single and double dahlias are now at } 
their best. We find that the former are most 
effective when planted in small beds, one color } 
only being used in each bed. The latter look 
best when the colors are mixed in a border. 
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OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

JES Every Receipt in this Cook- Book has been 
tested by a practical housekeeper. 

VEGETABLES. 

Stuffed Tomatoes.—Dip some tomatoes in hot 
water, peel them, cut them in half, and remove 
the pips. Rub a baking-sheet with shallot, but- 
ter it well, and lay the tomatoes in it, filling 
each half with the following composition: Two 
parts breadcrumb, one part ham finely minced, 
and, according to taste, parsley and sweet herbs 
also finely minced, and pepper and salt. Put a 


small piece of butter on each half-tomato, and } 


bake them a quarter of an hour. Have ready 


some round pieces of buttered toast; on each } 


of these, put a half-tomato, and serve. 
Corn Fritters.—Take rather old corn, cut it 
down the middle, and scrape all the corn and 


milk off the cob; make a batter of two eggs, } 
six light tablespoonfuls of flour, and half a pint } 
of milk. Mix it all well together, and drop one } 
spoonful at a time in boiling la:d, and fry it a $ 


light-brown; they will cook in five minutes. 
Six ears of corn to this quantity. If they are 
very large, it will take three eggs. Beat the 
eggs very light; add the milk, and then the 
flour, 

Baked Tomatoes.—Cut half a dozen tomatoes 
in halves, remove the pips, and fill the inside 
with a mixture of breadcrumb, pepper, and salt 
in due proportions; place a small piece of butter 
on each half-tomato, and lay them then close 
together in a well-buttered tin. Bake in a slow 
oven about half an hour, and serve. They may 
be eaten hot or cold. 


tomatoes, pare them and cut off the ends, stew 
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that which is set for bread as soon as it begins 
to rise. A quartern of dough will make a good- 
sized cake; with this, mix thoroughly a quarter- 
pound of butter, a quarter-pound of moist sugar, 
a quarter-pound of currants well dried and 
picked, a little grated lemon-rind and nutmeg, 


; or, instead of the former, a little candied peel 


may be added. Mix these thoroughly together, 
place the bowl in front of the fire, dredge some 
flour over, and cover it with a thick cloth. 
It should rise well. Butter the tin in which it 
is to be baked, turn the dough into it, and put 
it at once into a moderately hot oven. 

Apple-Cake-—Take one pound ot lump-sugar, 
put it to a pint of water, let it boil till quite 
dissolved and ready to candy; then add two 
pounds of apples pared and sliced, and the peel 
of a lemon, if liked. Boil all together till quite 
stiff; then put it into a mold, and, when cold, 
it will turn out. Serve with custard round, and, 
if liked, a few almonds blanched, split, and stuck 
in the cake. These cakes will keep for several 
weeks, 

Sponge - Cakes.—Take four eggs, their weight 
in caster-sugar, half their weight in flour. 
Brea: ‘the eggs into the sugar, and beat with 
a Dover’s whisk for a quarter of an hour, then 
add the flour, and stir gently in. Put a tea- 
spoonful of essence of lemon, beat once more 
thoroughly, pour into a buttered mold, and bake 
for one hour in a moderate oven. 

PRESERVES AND JELLIES. 

Jam, with Fruit Whole—Make a syrup in the 
proportion of a pint of cold water to rather more 
than a pound of sugar. Let it boil on a good fire, 
skimming it well. When it is pretty thick and 
boils with big bubbles, but before it takes color, 
put in the fruit. These should be thoroughly 


> ripe and whole; but, if of a large sort or with 
: stones, it is best to halve or stone them. Throw 
‘them into the syrup, and let them boil only a 
} short time, being careful not to allow them to 


‘burst. Take out the fruit first with a wire 
spoon, and with it half fill the pots; reduce the 
; syrup a little more, and with it fill up the pots, 
; pushing down the fruit to keep it covered with 
the syrup. If the fruit is very acid, allow one 
and a half pounds of sugar to one pound of fruit, 


pound of sugar. 





: 
Stewed Tomatoes.—Scald some well-ripened ; and only a quarter of a pint of water to each 
4 


them in a little water quickly for from ten to Elderberries.—Strip the fruit from the stalks, 
fifteen minutes, then let them stew more slowly { stir it with a wooden spoon over a gentle fire 
until ready; season with a little salt or pepper ; until the berries burst. Strain off the juice, 
before serving, and send them up very hot. without pressing, through a jelly-bag or thin 

French way of serving Beet-root.—Take the cold ; muslin ; weigh it, and boil it rapidly for about 
beet-root and put it in a saucepan to heat with } twenty minutes, then to every pound of juice 
a little cream; immediately before serving, put } (a pint is a pound) add, off the fire, fourteen 
in a spoonful of vinegar and a little brown sugar. { ounces of good sugar, roughly powdered, and boil 
Serve hot. } quickly for a quarter of an hour, stirring it 
’ constantly and skimming it carefully. This is 

Currant Loaf for Children.—To make this well, } used in Germany as a liqueur, and is excellent 
a portion of the dough should be taken from‘ for coughs and colds. A little water might be 


CAKES. 











added to the fruit when first putting to boil 
if necessary, as some elderberries are more juicy 
than others. 


FASHIONS FOR AUGUST. 

Fig. 1.—WATERING-PLACE DREss, OF PLAIN 
BLAcK SUMMER SILK, fastened at the waist by a 
belt. Black lace cloak, with long hanging sleeves 
lined with green Florence silk. Hat of black 
straw, trimmed with ostrich-feathers and a large 
bow of blue satin ribbon. 


Fig. 1.—GARDEN-PARTY DREss, OF WHITE } 


Nun’s-Vertinc. The skirt is‘ quite plain. 
Bodice full and finished at the throat by a 
broad frill of lace. Full elbow-sleeves. 


roses. 


Fia. 111.—WALKING-DRESS, OF CARDINAL-RED 
SATEEN, worn over a plain bodice and underskirt } 


of red and white figured sateen. The red mate- 
rial is made to reach the bottom of the under- 
skirt and is draped on the hips. 
full and cut in points over the under-bodice. 
Large black straw hat, trimmed with feathers. 


Fic. 1v.—FETE-DREss OR EVENING-DRESS, OF ' 
The skirt 1s) 
trimmed with white lace ruffles and insertion | 
and is gathered to the bodice; in front, it fastens } 


LEMON-COLORED INDIA SILK. 


under the white sash of narrow ribbon, which is 
tied in long loops at the back. The bodice and 
sleeves are trimmed with rows of lace insertion. 
Yellow siraw hat, ornamented with loops of blue 
ribbon and roses. 

Fic. v.—W2.TERING-PLACE DRESS, OF WILLOW- 
GREEN FOULARD, figured in white. The plain 
full skirt is trimmed with a jabot of lace down 
the left side. The full bodice has a collar of lace, 
which, after passing around the neck, continues 
in a frill down to the left side, where it joins 
thet on the skirt under a plain silk waistband. 
The full sleeves have lace cuffs. 
trimmed with willow-green ribbon and narcissi. 

Fic. VI.—DRESS WITH NEW-STYLE PANIERS. 
The gown is of white serge, trimmed with elab- 
orate white passementerie. The paniers, which 


are again coming slowly into fashion, are quite } 


small and are worn with a belt of dark-blue 
velvet with loops. 
the elbow. 
dark-red roses. 


Fic. vil.—HEAD-DREss, OF BLACK LACE AND | 


Pansies, for an elderly woman. 
Fig. vil1.—NEW-STYLE SLEEVE, for a thin 


dress. The fullness falls over the upper arm | 


and is gathered into a broad silk or velvet cuff. 

Fic. 1x.—BopIck, OF BLACK SURAH, opening 
over a black velvet jacket, which may be embroid- 
ered, either in black or colors, or braided in gold 


or silver. The back opens overa pointed piece of » 


black velvet, and crosses just as the front does. 
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White | 
satin sash. Hat of white muslin, trimmed with « 


The bodice is } 


Straw hat, : 


Full sleeves, plaited above ° 
White straw hat, trimmed with ‘ 
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; The wrinkled sleeves are cut very long to make 
‘ them full, and have cuffs of black velvet; these 
‘ sleeves are quite new. 

; Fie, X.—CoRSAGE, OF BLACK Lace. The back 
and front are gathered into a pointed yoke of 
the lace and finished by a ruffle at the waist. 
In front, the bodice is ornamented with four 

‘ bands of black satin ribbon, which are tied in 

‘full bows. The sleeves have full jockey-tops 
and are edged with lace. 

F1G. XI.—MOURNING-BONNET, OF CREPE. The 
crépe veil is arranged permanently to fall at the 

{ back. Crépe strings and bow without ends. 

Fig. x11.—Hovusr-DREss, OF BLUE AND WHITE 
SurAH. The skirt is trimmed with five rows of 
‘ blue watered ribbon, and a pointed belt is formed 
of the same. The bodice is made slightly open, 
back and front, full, and crossing from the right 
: shoulder to the waist on the left side. High full 
sleeves. 

Fig. X11l.—NEW-STYLE SLEEVE, OF SATEEN, 
It opens on the back of the arm, where it buttons 
nearly to the elbow. 
$ Fic. XIv.—WALKING-DREss, OF HEATHER- 
{ COLORED TWEED, The skirt is trimmed with 
}@ very simple braiding-pattern just above the 
hem. The pointed bodice opens over a full 
cream-colored surah vest. The heather-colored 
straw hat is trimmed with rosettes of velvet 
ribbon to correspond. 

Fic. XV.—WALKING-DREss, OF BLACK AND 
WHITE SHEPHERD’s-PLAID. The skirt is laid 
in wide plaits at the sides, and the bodice is 
‘ slightly full, opening with buttons and button- 
; holes on either side, over a vest of black silk. 
Black waistband, with oxydized buckle. Sleeves 
made with several rows of puffings at the top. 
Small black straw toque, trimmed with jet. 

Fig. XVI.—VISITING-DREss, OF DULL-BLUE 
AND GREEN PLAID SURAH. The skirt is cut 
bias; the front is plain, and the sides and back 
laid in small side-plaits. The full bodice is 
pointed, crosses from the right shoulder to the 
left side, and is trimmed with a lace ruffle. 
Full leg-of-mutton sleeves. Hat of dark-blue 
; straw, trimmed with wings and blue and green 
; ribbon. 

Fic. XVII.—GARDEN-PARTY DREss, OF WHITE 

‘ Nun’s-VEILING. The plain skirt is edged with 

a band of golden-brown velvet. The full bodice 

has a pointed waistband of the same; and the 

‘ collar, the simulated jacket, and cuffs are also 

of the golden-brown velvet. White straw hat, 

trimmed with bunches of golden-brown wall- 

} flowers. 

Fig. Xvill.—SEA-sIDE Dress, oF ANGOLA 
CLOTH, in two shades of brown. The skirt is 
cut in such a way that the lines may meet 
diagonally in the centre. The short basque 


, bodice opens over a chamois-colored cloth vest, 
which, with the cuffs, belt, and jockey-sleeves, 
}are embroidered in gold braid. The chamois- 
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colored vest opens over a plain brown silk ; 
plastron. Brown straw hat, trimmed with wings. } 

Fic. X1X.—SEA-SIDE Dress, oF Mousr-GRAy } 
TwEED. The bottom is trimmed with rows of } 
ribbon velvet. The light-gray cloth cape is | 
machine-stitched with silk. Small gray straw 
bonnet, trimmed with velvet ribbon. 

GENERAL REMARKS.—At this season, the fash- 
ions undergo but few changes; the thin cotton 
dresses are as simple as possible, as a rule. 

Blouse-waists and skirt-waists, of striped per- } 
cale, muslin with small figures, or linen lawns, ; 
are very popular to wear with any kind of skirt, , 
and have a cool clean appearance. Sometimes ' 
these waists gre made of India silk, foulard, or 
wash-silk. 

Other bodices are more elaborate when made 


2 


of the same material as the skirt, and nearly } 
} just upon the summit of their wearer’s head. 


all have invisible fastenings; they can be made 
full or plain, and with or without darts at the | 


waist; the lining fits the figure, fastens in the ' 


ordinary way with a row of hooks and loops 
down the front, with the dress-front cut in one 


piece over it, having hooks which fit into loops ; 
along the shoulder-seam at the left and along » 


the side-seam under the left arm. The collar 
also fastens at the side. 
belt, which conceals the lower edge of the 


corsage, there are two methods of arrangement. 


It is usually cut with a point in front, and } 


rounded over the hips and at the back, and 
requires fitting with nicety or it will not set, 


and its upper edge should just reach the waist- } 
The skirts of all dresses are still made } 


line. 
comparatively plain, and for young people nearly 
always without a foundation. 

Rows of braid are put on the bottom of serges 
and dresses of that description, while ribbons 


are used for silks, veilings, and very thin gowns } 


not to be washed. 

Ruffles of lace, about an eighth of a yard wide, 
ornament the bottom of dainty lawns ; sometimes 
only one is used, sometimes two or three. 

For summer-wear, many of the bodices are cut 
low about the throat, and this fashion is becoming 


to young people or those who have pretty throats ; } 


older persons should follow this style with cau- 


tioh, although it is very comfortable for hot} 


weather. 
Dai 
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and fr are the most desirable 


things to be attained in hot weather, and a few | 


cool ginghams, lawns, or percales, which are com- 
paratively inexpensive, with a change or two in 
the ribbon ornaments, will make the prettiest 
toilettes. A black net, lace, or gauze gown is a 
great addition to the wardrobe; to be worn over 
black will be found most useful, though a colored 
silk under-dress is more effective. 


Hats are large, as a rule, especially so in front, ' 
and shallow at the back ; but, to some faces, the | 
small toques are much more becoming, and are | 


therefore much worn. 





OUR PARIS LETTER. 


With regard to the } 
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Some of the small hats look as if they were 
only wreaths of flowers. 

Bonnets are nearly all small, and they are also 
much covered with flowers; in fact, they are so 
like the toques that they seem to be the latter 


with the addition of strings only. 


OUR PARIS LETTER. 
RUE DES PETITS CHAMPS. 
The odd exaggeration of styles, both in hats 
and bonnets, continues to become more and more 
accentuated ; so a revulsion of the fashions in this 
respect may be looked for soon. Bonnets have 


; gone on growing smaller and smaller, till they 


are now nothing more than a mere handful of 
flowers and straw, or of jet and lace, perched 


They are exquisitely pretty, it must be con- 
fessed—when composed, for instance, of roses 
‘in a new and brilliant crimson, set amid a 
: frame-work in cut jet, or else in pale-lilac 
hyacinths, or in dandelions with two of. the 
plumy heads of the seed-vessels of the plant 
, set just in front. Yellow flowers are especially 
fashionable for autumn-wear, the large yellow 
} daisy being the favorite, intermixed with black 
’ velvet ribbons and black lace. 

If the bonnets wax evermore smaller and 

smaller, the front brims of the round hats are 
growing larger and larger, till some of them 
positively rival a small parasol in their pre- 
posterous dimensions. These immense brims 
> are worn projecting in front and at the sides 
, only, sloping away to a mere nothing at the 
; back, and usually turned up at that point so 
$ as to disengage the back hair completely. 
} Black straws and crinoline braids and gath- 
;ered gauze are all used for these hats. Pale- 
} gray English straw and fancy braids in the 
{natural colors of the straw are also worn, but 
black is the favorite and prevailing color. The 
} crowns of these wide-brimmed hats are very 
: low. The minute and dressy little toques are 
immensely in vogue. They are made of black 
} English straw, trimmed with dark-colored vel- 
vets, combined with ornaments in cut jet or 
with bright-colored wings. The favorite flowers 
; for trimming the large hats are large roses 
with long stems and a profusion of foliage, 
the velvety-petaled iris, and fine imitations of 
the costliest varieties of orchids. Torsades of 
velvet in a new and brilliant shade of light 
; greenish-blue are much used, combined with 
‘ white lace or with gold and silver passemen- 
terie. This lovely variety of turquoise, or 
‘rather robin'’s-egg blue, is the newest color 
of the season. 

Dresses are steadily growing plainer and 
tighter in the skirt—at least, so far as street- 
costumes are concerned. The art of the dress- 
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maker is lavished on the corsage, which is ,; 
made in an infinite variety of styles, either 
with folds crossing transversely and fastening | 
under the arm, or with a deep-pointed ceinture, } 
or as a jacket with a vest in contrasting material 
and color, etc., ete. The sleeves are still worn 
puffed very high on the shoulder, but the sleeve 
of a different material and color from the rest 
of the dress-is no longer obligatory. The great } 
dry-goods stores now show an immense variety+} 
of sleeves of all kinds, ready-made for insertion 
into any sort of corsage, so that the fashion } 
has become too universal to last long. Velvet } 
sleeves went out of vogue last spring, with ° 
the approach of the warm weather; but they } 
will probably be revived when winter definitely ; 
sets in. Lace sleeves, either in black or white } 
guipure or in worsted lace, lined with silk of ; 
the color of the dress, are very much worn } 
and are very tasteful. ; 
The Princess form of dress—cut all in one— } 
is very popular, but is only becoming to a very } 
well-shaped figure; it is also very difficult to fit. 
In fact, the severely simple style of dress is much : 
harder to bring to perfection than the more } 
ornate toilettes of the past. There is one advan- } 
tage, however, in the present mode: The fashion ; 
of finishing the skirt of a walking-dress with a 
deep band in some color and material contrasting ; 
with those of the dress, the corsage being trimmed 
to correspond with the band, gives advantageous | 
opportunities for altering dresses in handsome 
materials. A very tasteful costume in pale } 
beige-brown cloth had the corsage finished with ; 
cuffs and collar and flat girdle in garnet velvet, 
a wide band of the velvet bordering the short 
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ebony handle, ornamented with a large bow in 
old-rose faille finger-wide ribbon. 

The extreme simplicity of street and house 
dresses is redeemed in evening-toilettes by 
magnificence of material and of trimmings. 
Worth has just completed a very lovely even- 
ing-dress in white watered silk, with the short 


: demi-train in white tulle tucked at intervals 


with groups of three narrow tucks. Up the 
skirt-front, to a little above the knee, went 
stalks of white lilies with leaves and half-opened 
buds, springing from a plaited narrow flounce in 
white tulle. Worth is also introducing, for demi- 
toilette, some rich but subdued-looking brocaded 
satins, the ground heliotrope or eleg-tric-blue, and 
the design slender floral devices and arabesques 
in silver-white silk. For dinner-dresses, he is 
employing cream satin brocaded with scattered 
field-flowers in the palest possible tints. 

The newest wrap of the season is a modifi- 
eation of the Louis XV coat. It is made of 
black or sapphire-blue or dark-green velvet, 
has the form of a long close-fitting coat at the 
back and sides, and opens in front over a full 
shirt-vest, and high puffed slashes in the back 
of the sleeves at the shoulder in white silk 
gauze. A jabot of lace in horizontal ruffles 
finishes the coat at the throat. The cuffs, 
front and sides, and the high collar are elab- 
orately embroidered in silk and gold beads. 

Lucy H. Hooper. 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS, 
Fig. 1.—Girw’s Dress, oF BLUE SERGE. The 








skirt. A lighter dress in siiver-gray alpaca had front is laid in small side-plaitings, the sides in 
the lower half of the skirt, the sleeves from ; two panels or wide plaits, and the back in smaller 
elbow to wrist, in plaid surah, the prevailing plaits. The bodice is crossed in front, and opens 
tints being sapphire-blue and a rich green. } over a dark-blue velvet vest trimmed with gold 
A scarf of the same material was laid in full; braid. Belt and cuffs of the dark-blue. velvet. 
flat folds around the waist, and the shirred } Loose jacket of the serge, with wide sailor-collar. 
corsage of alpaca was finished around the throat | White straw hat, trimmed with white surah. 
with a military collar of the plaid surah. Fie. 11.—GriRv’s DRxEss, OF WHITE SERGE. 
One of the prettiest demi-toilettes of the } The skirt is trimmed with three rows of moss- 
season is in black lace, made up over old-rose ; green velvet ribbon. The belt, collar, plastron, 
silk. The silk underskirt is laid in folds at} and bands on the sleeves are of moss-green 
the left side, and the black lace over-dress is; velvet. The bodice is slightly gathered at 'the 
caught up at that point, a ceinture in finger- } back and opens in front over the plastron, which 
wide old-rose ribbon, having long ends that does not quite meet the collar, but shows an 
fall over the opening, being caught together } under-vest of white surah or India silk. Dark- 
in deep loops half-way down the skirt. The } green straw hat, trimmed with wild roses. 
corsage has a plaited vest, plaited collar and} Fra. 111.—Grrw’s Dress, oF DARK-RED SATEEN, 
girdle, and wide cuffs in the old-rose silk. The figured in black. The skirt is trimmed with three 
black lace sleeves are made full and very ’ sets of rows of very narrow black ribbon. The 
much puffed, and are lined with old-rose silk. | skirt is shirred to the bodice; it is worn with 
Graduated bretelles, formed of two rows of) black ribbon belt and bows. The full bodice 
plaited black lace joined at the upper edge, ! is also shirred and trimmed with black bows. 
adorn the corsage. The bonnet is in black lace, ' Straw hat, trimmed with variegated morning- 


trimmed around the edge with a row of old-rose , glories. 


Fic. rv.—Boy’s SAtLor-HAT, OF DARK-BLUE 
Parasol of old-rose silk, with long ' Straw, bound with dark-blue ribbon. 


blossoms, and having loops of black lace standing ; 
up in front. 














IN THE SUNSET. 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER. 
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BODICES. 
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JACKET. 








WALKING-DRESS. HOUSE-DRESS, 
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WALKING-DRESS. TRAVELING-DRESS. 
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BRAIDING DESIGN FOR A DRESS. 











EMBROIDERY..ON FLANNEL OR CASHMERE. 











LOVING MEMORIES. 


As published by SEP. WINNER & SON, 545 N. Eighth 8t., Philadelphia. 
ALBERT JUNGMANN. 












Andantino. 












































LOVING MEMORIES. 
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IN A BAMBOO FOREST, 





